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The Journal of Educational Method 


VOLUME VIII 


APRIL, 1929 


NUMBER 7 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


FULL SAIL AHEAD 


What the principals of elementary 
schools accomplished at Atlantic City in 
1921 the supervisors and directors of in- 
struction have now attained, namely, a 
strong working organization constituting 
one of the major departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The new 
department has also been voted in affilia- 
tion with the Department of Superintend- 
ence. This insures adequate publicity for 
the programs of the winter and summer 
meetings, to say nothing of the numerous 
other benefits to flow from the new rela- 
tionship. 

The history of this department is un- 
usual. Departments formed hitherto have 
generally begun at the beginning. This 
was not true, however, of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals. Like the 
supervisors, the high school principals had 
for several years maintained a vigorous 
independent organization. The founda- 
tions of the supervisory department were 
laid eight years ago, when the ‘‘ National 
Conference on Educational Method’’ held 
its first meeting. Annual meetings fol- 
lowed. At Cambridge last February the 
name of the group was changed to ‘‘Na- 
tional Conference of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction’’ and a new con- 


stitution adopted. A petition for member- 
ship in the N. E. A. was prepared and pre- 
sented, with four hundred signatures. 
This petition was acted upon favorably by 
the Executive Board of the N. E. A. and 
the union was confirmed by vote of the 
Conference at the recent Cleveland meet- 
ing. 

The supervisory group brings to the na- 
tional teachers’ organization a record of 
eight years of service. Nine annual con- 
ventions have been held. Educational 
Method, the organ of the department, is 
now in its eighth volume. This takes rank 
as one of the leading professional jour- 
nals in the educational field, has a large 
circulation, and is widely used by super- 
visors in their work with teachers. Two 
yearbooks have already been published by 
the organization; the third is in active 
preparation. 

Thus the Department of Supervisors 
takes its place already mature and in a 
position to function as a clearing house for 
all those concerned particularly with co- 
ordinating and improving the efforts of 
teachers to give children proper opportu- 
nity to learn in school. The time is pro- 
pitious and in some respects critical. A 
number of new issues must be met. There 
is, first, the matter of scientific method in 
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supervision. This includes two aspects: 
study of supervision and procedures in the 
field. In both respects there are large pos- 
sibilities and in the second, especially, op- 
portunity for much misguided enthusiasm. 
The national society may well prove a wise 
guiding force in maintaining balance and 
sanity while stimulating to sound and 
whoiesome investigation. It need not as- 
sist in popularizing the idea of research. 
Research is popular enough already. 
What is needed is criticism and a better 
sense of values. The Department can and 
no doubt will do much to prevent the work 
of supervision from being dehumanized 
by the statisticians, who would much rather 
add figures than meet people. 

In the second place, the functions and 
relations of supervisors are undergoing re- 
vision. Much of the responsibility for 
room visitation that was formerly borne 
by general and special supervisors is now 
assumed by the principals of the schools 
and members of their own staffs. This 
appears likely to grow rather than dimin- 
ish. As supervision with the school be- 
comes more and more the province of the 
school itself, persons attached to the cen- 
tral office of the system will be freed for 
new and heavier tasks. These will relate 
largely to courses of study. The super- 
visor should be, first of all, a curriculum 
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expert, ready to deal with the program of 
activities of some administrative division 
as a whole or, if a specialist, with a sub- 
ject or group of related subjects. The 
supervisor should be able to take the lead 
in some part of the educational work of the 
system. 

He should also be on eall as a con- 
sulting expert. If principals are to act 
as supervisors, they must be able to dis- 
cover needs. They should be in a posi- 
tion to call for help in supplying those 
needs. To respond to such ealls with 
ready resource will be the ambition of the 
progressive supervisor in the new régime, 
How far we have already moved in the 
direction of these new alignments is indi- 
cated to some extent in the articles that 
follow in this issue. 

The Department of Supervisors, through 
its meetings and its publications, is 
equipped to play an important part in 
developing a modern system and _ policy 
in supervision. It welcomes to its mem- 
bership all educators who are in sympathy 
with its purposes and desire to further 
its aims. To all supervisors particularly, 
whether in city or country, it offers the 
opportunity for professional comradeship. 
The time has come to make full sail 
ahead. 

J. F. 
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NEXT STEPS IN SUPERVISION—FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR! 


JuLIA LETHELD HAHN 


Director of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, San Francisco 


Before we can talk about next steps in 
elementary supervision, we must have in 
mind a particular kind of supervision that 
now exists in a majority of progressive 
situations in this country. Of course, the 
next steps in any one situation must be 
determined by the state of development 
which the educational program has reached 
in that situation. But for the purposes of 
this discussion we shall consider the next 
steps in supervision in places where theory 
and practice have kept pace to a consider- 
able degree. 

There was a time in education when con- 
structive thinking and experimentation 
were left largely to the specialist or the 
person in authority over the teacher. The 
modern point of view in education de- 
mands that teachers be in touch with the 
most progressive thought in the field, and 
that administrators and supervisors en- 
courage an experimental attitude in teach- 
ers and assist in the accomplishment of 
helpful classroom studies. It is evident 
that the many problems of modern educa- 
tion must be solved in the classrooms and 
that teachers can be scientific without be- 
ing unsympathetic. 

The kindergarten-primary teachers have 
come to this realization gradually. The 
training of the teachers of young children 
in the past was partly responsible for their 
suspicion that the scientific was opposed to 
the creative in education. Many teachers 
of young children have, for a long time, 
felt that the development of the whole 


child was the goal of education and that 
much of value had not been measured and 
perhaps was not completely measurable in 
the way that results in subject matter 
could be measured. 

The scientific meant to many teachers 
the testing of the three R’s or the compila- 
tion of statistics—the details of procedures 
which might be either good or bad. Teach- 
ers knew that they could have small part 
in this type of evaluation. Then, too, they 
questioned whether many of the scientific 
studies really helped them to meet better 
the problems of a changing school pro- 
cedure. As soon as teachers began to re- 
alize that they could carry on studies in 
their own classrooms to evaluate the prac- 
tices of modern education, and that they 
could help determine the techniques of 
new education, of course their attitude to- 
ward a more scientific approach was 
changed. 

Modern psychology and child study have 
brought us to the realization that progress 
must be built upon ‘as complete under- 
standing of the child as possible. Meas- 
urement must attempt to evaluate habit 
formation in its broadest sense, not only 
habits of reading and writing but habits 
of planning, listening, caring for belong- 
ings, ete. The way children react to all 
situations must be considered in a real edu- 
cational program. We cannot be satisfied 
with results in subject matter alone, for 
any really scientific program must take 
into consideration all of the facts and re- 
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frain from drawing conclusions from par- 
tial data. 

It is generally accepted that the program 
of work for young children must be an 
activity program. This kind of program 
has developed because of a realization that 
the period of early childhood makes cer- 
tain demands for growth which must be 
considered in planning for school work. 
Activity, to the young child, is a develop- 
mental necessity and therefore the school 
must provide movable furniture, movable 
teachers, and a movable program of work 
with plenty of ‘‘goings on.’’ 

Young children are intellectually curi- 
ous; they need practice in learning to 
question well, for they are bound to ques- 
tion. They need opportunity to plan, to 
experiment, to investigate and weigh the 
results of their efforts. So the modern 
program of work provides for group dis- 
cussions, group criticism of results, a work 
period for individual and group choices, 
and abundant opportunity to learn to talk 
as well as to listen while others talk. 

Because children need practice in self- 
control rather than threats and admoni- 
tions against wrongdoing, we must provide 
schoolroom surroundings which necessitate 
growing self-control. New materials and 
new techniques find their places in the 
modern school. Such a program must not 
mean a lowering of standards of work but 
a broadened, stimulating, carefully guided 
school development. 

Unfortunately a unified program has too 
often been limited to the lower grade field. 
The further up in the grades we go the 
harder it seems to be to keep theory and 
practice together. As separate subjects as- 
sume a larger place in the educational pro- 
gram, the child is sometimes lost in a maze 
of ‘‘things he must be taught.’’ One of 
the most important future steps in elemen- 
tary supervision must be continuous de- 
velopment within the elementary field with 
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the same underlying principles but with 
regard to ability levels within itself. De. 
termination of ability levels and standards 
of development all the way through the 
elementary school will be necessary to fur. 
nish the guideposts in the activity program, 

Out of the operation of such a program 
come many problems of which the teachers 
are keenly conscious and which they are 
eager to help solve. Good teachers easily 
acquire the research attitude, especially 
when they are encouraged to help even ina 
small way in their classrooms. Supervision 
of such a program of work is bound to be 
more than ‘a program of surveys engi- 
neered from the central office and evaluated 
by that office alone. Supervisors cannot 
be satisfied with a mere accumulation of 
facts for children or mere following of di- 
rections for teachers. 

Curriculum making affords excellent op- 
portunities for raising the level of the 
teaching body, but, if there is to be prog- 


ress, curricula cannot be based solely on f 


past procedures even of good teachers. 
Such planning might be retrospective in- 
stead of progressive. 

The fact that committees of teachers 
work upon a new curriculum does not in- 
sure a better one. It does insure teacher 
growth, no matter how poor the result may 
be. Even the scissors and paste pot method 
of curriculum construction brings the 
teacher in contact with some modern pro- 
cedures elsewhere. But the curriculum 
that grows as new techniques are evolved 
in actual practice and as a broadened view- 
point is gained is bound to be a changing 
curriculum and a progressive one. 

Any supervisor who attempts to change 
procedures in a school system must first 
change the point of view of the principal 
and teachers. This can be done best by 
demonstration work along with a_back- 
ground of reading and discussion of pril- 
ciples. 

















NEXT STEPS IN SUPERVISION 


Teachers are entitled to a scientific su- 
pervisory program from principal and su- 
pervisor. What, then, are the steps in a 
modern supervisory program ? 

1. Presentation of the point of view 

of modern education. 

2. Demonstrations of changed proce- 
dures followed by discussion. 

3. Provision for furniture, equipment, 
and supplies to meet changed needs. 

4. Stimulating leadership—objective pro- 
fessional criticism, broad and not de- 
tailed or petty. 

5. Appreciation of initiative and indi- 
vidual thinking in teachers as well 
as children. 

It is true that supervision can go no 
faster than the teachers can understand 
and appreciate, but supervision must: 

1. Set up right procedures for teachers 

to see. 

2. Make them conscious of problems they 
may help to solve. 

Some classroom studies growing out of 
an activity program in our San Francisco 
schools during the last six years will serve 
to illustrate the kind of problems our 
teachers in the kindergarten and first three 
grades are helping to solve. 

A group of teachers have experimented 
with records on which young children can 
mark their progress. Even kindergarten 
children like to mark their own attendance. 
A long strip of wrapping paper divided 
into one-inch squares is used. Each child’s 
name is printed at the left and the child 
puts a cross for his attendance each day, 
counting it up at the end of the week and 
perhaps at the end of the month. Some 
kindergarten teachers have found the older 
children interested in marking a large 
chart for accomplishments in the work 
period. Others feel that it is best for the 
teacher to keep the record on separate 
cards, but that the children should be 
taken into her confidence in the recording 
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in order that they may appreciate their 
progress. 

Primary teachers tried various kinds of 
records. Library choices were sometimes 
recorded on group charts and sometimes 
on individual charts or mimeographed 
sheets. First grade children were often 
interested only in checking beside the name 
of the book or story read. Third grade 
children were often able to write a sim- 
ple review of the story or book, telling 
perhaps why the story was enjoyed and 
giving some interesting facts which would 
make others curious to read. Such habits 
as patience, speaking English, being good 
housekeepers, finishing what you start, etc., 
have been checked by the children in vari- 
ous situations. 

One group of teachers used their own 
classroom situations in trying to find what 
stories children like at different age levels; 
not what adults think they like but what 
they really like. Another group made a 
study of pictures children like. Another 
group endeavored to determine the stages 
of development in the use of clay. 

A committee classified and judged kal- 
somine paintings collected from all of the 
schools and worked out children’s evalua- 
tions of their own paintings on different 
levels of development. 

During one month all of the 750 teach- 
ers kept a record of incidental number 
experiences of the children. Compilation 
of results led us to believe that young chil- 
dren come to kindergarten with much more 
number sense than reading sense. A basis 
for determining ability levels of number 
experiences was furnished by this study. 

Two third grade classes in a school were 
tested and paired according to M. A. and 
C. A. and tested for reading ability. Group 
A was given a reading program in which 
sets of books were used by the class for 
most of the work, with occasional use of 
library table and incidental reading. 
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Group B used only library table single 
copies and mimeographed lessons con- 
nected with their unit of work. A second 
reading test, given in three months, 
showed that the children in Group B, with 
two exceptions, had gained from one to two 
years in reading age over Group A. 

In several schools controlled experiments 
have been carried out with beginning first 
grade classes to evaluate different ap- 
proaches to reading. Collections of chil- 
dren’s original poems and songs have been 
made by several teachers. A committee of 
teachers has worked out a lesson plan which 
helps them meet the needs of a modern pro- 
gram of education. Every year the plan 
sheet is revised and reprinted. 

A group of teachers made a study of 
room arrangements to facilitate an activ- 
ity program. Another committee is work- 
ing upon a bulletin to assist in the selection 
and development of activities and to insure 
a balanced program. 

Junior primary classes have been es- 
tablished in many of our schools. These 
classes are for children who are chronologi- 
eally old enough for first grade but not 
ready for reading. Careful records have 
been kept of growth in reading readiness 
and children have been tested in six weeks 
after promotion to first grade and their 
progress compared with that of groups 
with similar mental and chronological ages 
who have entered first grade without junior 
primary training. 

The primary teachers of the Chinese 
school are collecting reading lessons the 
children make about their activities and are 
planning to make a primer of them. 

These are only a few illustrations of 
classroom studies. It is evident that a 
supervisor who undertakes to encourage 
such activities among the teachers will be 
busy, even busier than she would have 
been in the days when supervision meant 
inspection and dictated outlines. 
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Whenever supervision keeps clearly in 
mind as its aim the development of chil- 
dren, there can be no conflict between 
principal and supervisor, provided that 
both have kept abreast of the times. When 
all supervisory agents focus their efforts 
upon the child’s growth and realize that 
he is the most important agent in the edu- 
cational process and that the teacher, being 
closest to the child, is best able to see 
his development as a whole, differences of 
opinion regarding method can be adjusted. 
A really unified program for young chil- 
dren cannot be accomplished unless super. 
visor and principal protect the teacher 
from conflict of authority. It is in the 
teacher’s hands that the unity of the work 
must lie. 

Special subject supervisors must be con- 
sulting experts who fit into the classroom 
plans or units of work. Their help is 
sought because they can assist the group 
to do better the things that they would do 
anyhow. 

In summarizing, then, the steps ahead 
in elementary supervision are: 

1. Continuity of throughout 
the elementary school based upon the 
same principles with procedures var- 
ied to meet the needs of ability levels. 

2. Constant classroom studies growing 

out of the needs of a modern program. 
3. Unity of supervision which provides 

unity in the educational development 
of little children. 

We must be willing to admit that mod- 
ern education is different in some ways and 
do something about‘it. We must realize 
that a different kind of evaluation has to 
be made of the results of a program of 
work which has as its ideals initiative, in- 
dependent thinking, and codperation ; and, 
most important of all, teachers must be 
inspired to help solve the problems of mod- 
ern education and to grow even as much 
as the children. 
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NEXT STEPS IN SUPERVISION—FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL! 


Artuur S. Gist 


Principal, Training School, State Teachers College, San Francisco, California 


From the standpoint of the elementary 
school principal, there seem to be several 
important tendencies in supervision. The 
most important are as follows: 

1. Clear-cut conceptions of the aims, 
techniques, and ultimate results of super- 
vision. 

2. Adequate allocation of functions 
among the various officials having super- 
visory duties. 

3. Thorough training for supervision, 
both the pre-service type and the in-service 
type. 

4. Intelligent and sympathetic recogni- 
tion of the major human problems involved 
in such undertakings. 

5. The codrdination of all plans, pur- 
poses, and functions in one administrative 
department, that each official may render 
the highest type of service possible in his 
field. 

Because of the limited time at my dis- 
posal, I shall treat only the last-mentioned 
phase of this question, that of codrdination. 
In discussing codrdination of supervisory 
efforts, I shall limit myself to the princi- 
pals’ attitude toward this important move- 
ment. It is largely an administrative ques- 
tion, based upon our conceptions of the 
most practical functions for each group to 
perform, and upon the exigencies of local 
situations. To secure some idea of the at- 
titude of the principals of the country to- 
ward their functions in supervision, and 
in administration, and their relationships 
toward the supervisors in such duties, a 


questionnaire study was made. This study 
included the following questions: 


I 


1. Should the principal assume some respon- 
sibility for the instruction of subjects for which 
there are special supervisors? 

2. Should the principal take the initiative in 
discovering problems which arise in the teach- 
ing of the special subjects in his school? 

3. Should the principal attempt to prevent an 
unusual emphasis upon any of the special sub- 
jects? 


II 


1. Should the special supervisor have any 
administrative duties within the school? 

2. Would the supervisor be justified in re- 
porting to the superintendent’s office any prin- 
cipal who showed little or no interest in her 
subject ? 

3. Would she be justified in reporting him 
when he continually seems to be unable to dis- 
cover the major problems in teaching her sub- 
ject in his school? 

4. Should the principal and supervisor con- 
fer regarding the rating of teachers in the spe- 
cial subjects? 

5. What is the primary purpose of the super- 
visor’s rating of teachers? 

6. What is your basie attitude toward special 
supervisors ? 


Questionnaires were sent to 142 princi- 
pals in various parts of the country, at 
least two being selected in each state. 

Kighty-eight replies were received, or 
61.9 per cent of the broadeast. This is 
an excellent return for a single broad- 
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east not followed by a second request. The 
replies represent 37 states and the District 
of Columbia. States not replying include 
Nevada, South Carolina, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Oregon, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Tennessee. The 
number of replies from each state ranged 
from one to six. 

Tabulation of the replies by city size 
shows an emphasis upon the large cities. 
This condition is due to the mail list, which 
included many outstanding principals who 
are employed in the larger cities. Prob- 
ably this condition is fortunate, for many 
smaller cities do not employ special super- 
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The replies to Question I, 1, are indi- 
eated in Table II. 

It will be noted that the principals were 
unanimous in regard to Question 1. 


1. He is the responsible head of the school 
in all respects. 

2. The responsibility which the principal 
should assume is that of giving the spe- 
cial subject the intimate supervision and 
general development that cannot be given 
by the special supervisor. 

3. The principal is the supervising head of 
his building. He therefore cannot escape 
the responsibility for the kind of teaching 
that is done in his building. 

4. I believe a principal is responsible to some 

















visors. The distribution is given in Table atin then 
I extent for all teaching in his building. 
TABLE I The tabulation for Question I, 2 is given 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE Repuies By 71 Table III. 
City Size : ’ 
On this question there was a tendency 
ee 7 to ‘‘break up,’’ or to be less positive. Some 
City Size Number | Per cent interpreted the phrase ‘‘taking the initia- 
tive’’ as not permitting others to take the 
Over 100,000 ..........0:. 56 63.7 ‘first step. Certain comments are: 
30,000 to 100,000 ..........) 20 22.7 1. The teacher should take the initiative as 
10,000 to 30,000 ........... 9 10.2 she is in touch with the children in her room. 
Under 10,000 .......+-..-. 2 2.3 But it is the business of the principal to help 
Size unknown ............. I 1.1 her, if necessary, and by all means lead her to 
take such a step. 
Total ....-...-++++-+- 88 100. 2. The statement is a little strong. Certainly 
the principal should not be barred from taking 
TABLE II TABLE III 
ti An- | Num-| Per ti An- | Num-| Per 
Question swer| ber | cent Question swer | ber | cent 
Should the principal assume Should the principal take the | Yes 66 | 75 
some responsibility for the initiative in discovering| No 20 | 22.7 
instruction of subjects for problems which arise in | No re- 
which there are special} Yes | 88 | 100 the teaching of the special | port 2 2.3 
SUPCEVIGOTA! ...cccccccicas subjects in his school? ... 
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the initiative—but it does not follow that the 
principal should be depended upon when there 
is adequate supervision and understanding on 
the part of those heading special departments. 

3. I answered “No” because I believe it is 
primarily the job of the “consulting expert”— 
the special supervisor. The principal should 
be willing to investigate, listen to both sides, 
and make any necessary administrative adjust- 
ments. 

4. He is responsible for proper codrdination 
of subject matter and activities and for a pro- 
gressive régime. Of course, the special teacher 
should also take the initiative. 


The report on Question I, 3 has been 
tabulated in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 








An- | Num-| Per 


uestion 
Q swer | ber | cent 





Should the principal attempt | Yes 85 | 96.6 
to prevent an unusual em-}| No 2 2.3 
phasis upon any of the|No re} 1 Li 
special subjects? ....... port 








NEY i: piccnts ae kwiem mare 88 |100. 











Once again there is unanimity of opinion 
toward concentrating the authority in the 
hands of the principal. The principal 
seems to serve as ‘‘governor’’ for the ma- 
chinery. Comments are: 


1. This is the only way to keep a well-bal- 
anced sense of values in a school. 

2. Most certainly they should codrdinate all 
the subjects and see to it that no one subject is 
over-emphasized to the detriment of other sub- 
jects. 

3. A competent administrator will demand a 
well-balanced program. 

4. No, unless it becomes a hobby. 


Turning now to the second part of the 
questionnaire, we have tabulated the re- 
turns for Question II, 1, in Table V. 


TABLE V 








An- | Num-| Per 


Question 
swer | ber | cent 








Should the special super-| Yes | 77 | 87.5 
visor have any adminis-| No 10 | 11.4 
trative duties within any |No re-| 1 LA 
WE kxsacwedwaees port 

RD teikis ce wnparneadd 88 |100. 














This answer shows that these principals 
have not been stampeded into an attitude 
which would exclude supervisors from all 
authority. Administration seems to be a 
secondary concern of supervisors. Com- 
ments are: 


1. The supervisor is the consulting expert 
and as such is only incidentally concerned with 
administration. 

2. The supervisor may be of great help in 
administrative duties, but he should always 
work in conjunction with the principal. The 
principal must not be an autocrat, but he must 
be the head of his school. 

3. The principal must be the administrator 
of his building, but « supervisor has a right to 
expect the principal to simplify problems of 
routine so far as the instruction is concerned. 


TABLE VI 








An- |Num-| Per 


uestion 
Q swer | ber | cent 





Would the supervisor be 
justified in reporting to 
the superintendent’s of- 
fice any principal who 
showed little or no interest | Yes 79 | 89.8 
in her subject? ......... No 9 | 10.2 





BE Ge cicceciekau wns 88 |100. 
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The return on Question II, 2 (Table 
VI) is interesting, for we might expect 
principals to assume a ‘‘defensive’’ atti- 
tude. The returns indicate a reasonable 
attitude toward supervisors. Comments 
are: 


1. There would be something serious the mat- 
ter with a principal who did not take an inter- 
est in every subject taught in his building. The 
superintendent should know it. A supervisor 
should have the right ethically to discuss the 
principal with his superior officer, or vice versa. 

2. The principal who is not constructively in- 
terested in a given subject is failing to meet 
his responsibility and should be reported. 

3. As I understand it, the supervisor is one 
who comes into a school to supervise the teach- 
ers, not the principal. 


The tabulations on Question II, 3 are 
given in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 
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the director and supervisor are unable to en- 
large his vision and interest, then through the 
director his case should be brought before the 
superintendent. 

2. I answered “yes” but would like to add 
that supervisors should first “talk over” with 
the principal the state of affairs, before report- 
ing to the superintendent. 

3. To answer “yes” to this question would be 
to place the special supervisor over the prin- 
cipal. He should be his expert adviser. 

4. I do not want to see the incompetent 
principal protected, but it is not the job of the 
supervisor to ferret him out. As soon as the 
supervisor becomes a talebearer, so soon does 
she lose her value to the system as a supervisor. 
It is the job of the superintendent and assistant 
superintendents to discover the shortcomings of 
the principals. 


The tabulations on Question II, 4 are 
given in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 






































Senetion An- | Num-| Per Gunton An- | Num-] Per 
swer | ber | cent ; swer | ber | cent 
Would she be justified in re- Should the principal and the 
porting him when he con- supervisor confer regard- 
tinually seems to be un-| Yes 73 =| 82.9 ing the rating of teachers} Yes 79 =| 89.8 
able to discover the major | No 11 | 12.5 in the special subjects? ..| No 9 | 10.2 
problems in teaching her |No re- — — 
subject in his school? ...| port 4 4.6 MOE ese icasaecaaids 88 100. 
RIN reser sic cree aainices 88 |100. 
There seems to be considerable agree- 





Once again we principals are subjected 
to a question which touches our ‘‘ pride’’ if 
not our authority. Naturally we did not 
agree entirely, but the majority are rea- 
sonable toward the supervisors. There is 
some tendency to urge a conference with 
the principal before the supervisor reports 
to the superintendent. Comments are: 

1. If the principal is unable to discover major 


problems in a given subject, then he becomes 
one who ought to be expertly supervised. If 


ment that principals and supervisors should 
confer when rating teachers. Some thought 
the ratings should be assembled in the cen- 
tral office. Comments are: 


1. This would depend upon the purpose of 
rating: if to inform the superintendent, “no”; 
if to improve the teacher, “yes.” 

2. I have always done so. It enables me to 
recognize meritorious work and to discipline 
shirkers. 

3. I think it is better for the superintendent 
to assemble ratings. 
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The returns on Question II, 5 are tabu- 
lated in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 








Num-} Per 


Answer 
ber | cent 


Question 





Check the primary purpose | Adminis- 
of a supervisor’s rating | trative 6 6.9 
of teachers, as you see it | Super- 

visory | 82 | 93.1 





ee 88 |100. 














The principals agree that the supervisors’ 
ratings should not be for administrative 
purposes. Several dissented with this view, 
probably due to a different interpretation 
of terms. Comments are: 


1. Any rating of teachers should be supple- 
mentary to that of the principal. Such ratings 
should be for phases of technic and teaching 
power. 

2. The supervisor’s rating is administrative 
and becomes one factor in the final rating given 
a teacher. 


The replies to Question II, 6 are given 
in Table X. 


TABLE X 








Num-| Per 


Answer 
ber | cent 


Question 





What is your basic atti-| Expert | 70 | 79.5 
tude toward special su-| Teacher} 16 | 18.2 
POTVIBOTST ....i.c00c5% Instruc- 

tor 0 0 
No 


report 2 2.3 





oie aieireaenaid 88 |100. 














In so far as the larger cities are con- 
cerned, the supervisor is rapidly becoming 
a consulting expert. Some principals in- 
dicated that ‘‘demonstration teaching”’ 
would be one of the activities of the expert. 
No principal checked the phrase ‘‘in- 
truder.’’? Comments are: 


1. In some instances supervisors are both 
demonstration teachers and consulting experts, 
particularly in small cities. 

2. First duty is that of consulting expert, al- 
though I also consider them demonstration 
teachers. 

3. The supervisor is a consulting expert in 
her subject. As such she will find opportunity 
for demonstration teaching, but her major fune- 
tion is to serve the school as an expert. 


SOME GENERAL COMMENTS 


1. I think that the principal should have 
complete authority in his school. Since 
most principals are not sufficiently expert 
in all subjects, especially those most re- 
cently added to the curriculum, specialists 
in some subjects are needed to help make 
the work effective. Such supervisors must 
of necessity work under the immediate di- 
rection of the superintendent but as helpers 
to him and to the principals, not as admin- 
istrative officers, for that would divide au- 
thority and decrease efficiency. Authority 
must be coincident with responsibility and 
since the principal is responsible for his 
school, the authority also must be his. 

2. As between supervisor and principal, 
the latter is supreme in his school. The 
supervisor is a specialist, an adviser, and 
a helping teacher who gives model lessons, 
ete. The supervisor knows more about the 
subject than the principal; the latter 
should lean on the supervisor for technical 
advice and skill; he should work with the 
supervisor and give her full credit for her 
special ability. But the principal is the 
head of all in his school and that includes 
the whole department of the supervisor. 
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3. Of course, there is a twilight zone be- 
tween administration and _ supervision 
which may be better. In general, how- 
ever, I believe the supervisor is an ad- 
visory expert and should not be concerned 
with administration except in the matter 
of materials and equipment as related to 
instruction. The principal is also a super- 
visor of instruction and he calls upon the 
supervisor as an expert especially when 
some research problem is confronted. 


TABLE XI 


SuMMARY OF REPLIES ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE PRINCIPAL 
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TABLE XII 


Summary oF REPLIES ON THE RELATION OF SuprEr- 
VISOR AND PRINCIPAL 

















Num- 
ber 
on | Per 
Questions Answers | each | cent 
an- 
swer 
1. Should the special su-| Yes 77 =| 87.5 
pervisor have any ad-| No 10 | 11.4 


ministrative duties with- 
in any school? ....... 






































Num- 2. Would the supervisor 
ber be justified in reporting 
on to the superintendent’s| - 
Questions Answers | each | Per office any principal who| Yes 79 | 89.8 
an- | cent showed little or no inter- 
swer est in her subject? ..... No 9 | 10.2 
3. Would she be justified 
1. Should the principal as- in reporting him when} Yes 73 | 82.9 
sume some responsibil- he continually seems to 
ity for the instruction be unable to discover} No 11 | 12.5 
of subjects for which the major problems in 
there are special super-| Yes 88 |100 teaching her subject in| No re- 
WERUMIET a4 saw ehindieaes MIS OOMOOIT ...6.0064+ port 4 | 4.6 
No 0 0 — 
4. Should the principal 
and the supervisor con-| Yes 79 | 89.8 
2. Should the principal fer regarding the rating 
take the initiative in dis-} Yes 66 | 75 of teachers in the spe-| No 9 | 10.2 
covering problems cial subjects? ........ 
which arisein the teach-| No 20 | 22.7 — 
ing of the special sub- 5. Check the primary pur- | Adminis- 
jects in his school? ....} No pose of a supervisor’s} trative | 6 | 6.9 
report 2 2.3 rating of teachers as you 
PRO ink wes aie Super- 
3. Should the principal at-| Yes 85 | 96.6 visory | 82 | 93.1 
tempt to prevent an un- 
usual emphasis upon No 2 2.3 6. What is your basic atti- | Expert.| 70 | 79.4 
any of the special sub- tude toward special su-| Teacher] 16 | 18.2 
NN, cacciscawiexeaiSrevaerepsie No pervisors? ........... No 
report 1 1.1 report 2 | 2.3 
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4. The attitude of the supervisor toward 
the principal depends quite largely upon 
the principal. If he commands the respect 
of supervisors, they will take their correct 
place. 

5. The relationship between a principal 
and supervisor also depends upon the per- 
sonality of the supervisor. 

6. Supervisors come into my office and 
ask what I wish to have done. They ad- 
vise, but never command. 

7. I am a firm believer in the unity of 
the educational program. In the principal 
this unity finds its strongest support; in 
the special supervisor and special teacher 
it too often finds its greatest obstacle. To 
correct this would be one of our great 
opportunities. I am much interested in 
your attack on this point. 

8. Principals of schools are the responsi- 
ble administrative heads of their respective 
schools, and are charged with the organi- 
zation, supervision, and administration 
thereof. 

9. Every person coming into direct con- 
tact with the teachers and pupils of a 
school should be under the supervision and 
direction of the principal of the school. 

10. The principal should be the sole rat- 
ing officer for the teachers of the school. 


LerrerR TO PRINCIPALS 


Please do not consider the enclosed blank a 
questionnaire, but rather as a personal inter- 
view. Give me your frank judgment as an ele- 
mentary school principal. If the questions do 
not cover all of the points, just write your addi- 
tional comments on the reverse side. 

I would appreciate an early reply. 
sincere wishes, I am 


With 


Cordially yours, 
Arthur S. Gist, Editor 
1929 Yearbook 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO SELECTED PRINCIPALS 


You are asked to fill out this questionnaire 
because your judgment is wanted on the follow- 


ing questions. Answer each question briefly, 
reserving general comments for the back page. 
Please do this immediately and return to the 
Research Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Arthur S. Gist, Editor, 
1929 Yearbook, Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 


I. Responsibility of the Principal. 


(Answer yes or no) 


1. Should the principal assume 
some responsibility for the in- 
struction of subjects for which 
there are special supervisors? 

_ 2. Should the principal take the 
initiative in discovering prob- 
lems which arise in the teach- 
ing of the special subjects in his 
WEY .50.00di5d6004050000%% yes no 
3. Should the principal attempt 
to prevent an unusual emphasis 
upon any of the special sub- 

SEE: G06 dardesaeasabexiuws yes no 


yes no 


II. Relation to the Supervisor. 


1. Should the special supervisor 
have any administrative duties 
within any school?........... yes no 
2. Would the supervisor be justi- 
fied in reporting to the superin- 
tendent’s office any principal 
who showed little or no interest 
5 DOE GUIOOUE onc cccccs cess yes no 
3. Would she be justified in repoxt- 
ing him when he continually 
seems to be unable to discover 
the major problems in teaching 
her subject in his school?..... yes no 
4. Should the principal and the 
supervisor confer regarding the 
rating of teachers in the special 
GUNES 6:54 0hs 0 sdsunseneses yes no 
5. Check the primary purpose of 
a supervisor’s rating of teachers 
OE FOR GS Beis cscsesaesscvsas 
a. Administrative (standing in (check 
the superintendent’s office).. one only) 
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b. Supervisory (improvement 
of teachers in service)..... 
6. What is your basic attitude to- 
ward special supervisors?..... 
a. They are consulting ex- 
perts 
b. They 


teachers 


(check 
one only ) 


are 


ee 


SUMMARY 


This study seems to indicate several 
tendencies in the organization and ad- 
ministration of supervision. 

1. The tendency to lessen if not elimi- 
nate all the administrative duties of the 
special supervisor in the schools, and for 
the principal to assume the major respon- 
sibilities in his own school. 
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2. A tendency to increase the responsi- 
bility of the principal in supervision. 

3. A tendency to regard the supervisor 
as a consulting expert to assist the teacher 
and the principal in the solution of the 
problems. 

4. A tendency to study local problems in 
advance of the visit of the supervisor 
that she might function to the best advan- 
tage. 

5. A very decided tendency to lessen the 
questioning of authority, shirking of re- 
sponsibilities, and of indications of petty 
jealousies. 

6. A tendency to recognize common aims 
and purposes in securing higher standards 
of attainment. 











NEXT STEPS IN SUPERVISION—FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE SUPERVISOR OF RURAL SCHOOLS’ 


I. JEWELL SIMPSON 
Assistant State Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


The story goes that on examination the 
children were asked to tell what they knew 
about sheep. One child wrote: ‘‘There 
are four kinds of sheep—white sheep, black 
sheep, the hydraulic ram, and Mary’s little 
lamb.’’ That child was keen on differenti- 
ation. Some of us wonder whether the 
rural school will always be considered a 
black sheep in the educational fold—a 
shorn lamb to which progressive winds 
must be tempered—or whether it may ever 
hope to gambol on the green with its fel- 
lows. 

In other words, we feel that the term 
rural education in the sense in which it is 
frequently used implies an unfair and un- 
necessary distinction between rural and 
city teaching service. It implies a rural 
training course, sometimes with undue em- 
phasis on rural sociology ; a rural teaching 
or supervising certificate; a rural course 
of study, apparently on the assumption 
that the type of mind, the requirements, 
and perhaps the ability of country people 
are different from those of city people. Of 
course there are problems of organization 
and equipment that are peculiar to a rural 
community, but these are not more widely 
different than those which exist between 
certain communities in the same city. 
Superintendents and supervisors who have 
to do with both rural schools and urban 
schools think that education should not 
be differentiated for pupils in the elemen- 
tary grades of rural schools and that there- 


fore there is little or no need for differenti- 
ating in the matter of supervising rural 
schools. The purposes, standards, goals, 
and shortcomings of supervision are just 
about the same regardless of whether the 
supervisor elects to serve in a rural en- 
vironment or in a city environment. 

Supervision has already made several im- 
portant advances from the point of view 
expressed by the much quoted superin- 
tendent of 1917 who declared that ‘‘the 
business of a supervisor is to cast a genial 
influence over his schools but otherwise not 
to interfere with the work.’’ From that 
point the ideal of supervision has advanced 
through the stages of mere inspection, 
petty dictation, a more or less casual rat- 
ing of teachers, to that of progressive lead- 
ership. What are the steps which will 
make this leadership effective? I have six 
suggestions, two of which I shall discuss 
in some detail. 

First, we need to work toward a type of 
supervision that is more truly scientific in 
thought and in practice. What sometimes 
passes for scientific supervision may pro- 
duce quick and apparently effective results 
in the Three R’s, may rate teachers on a 
lengthy and what purports to be a ‘‘scien- 
tifie’’ rating scale, may gather much of 
what the supervisor terms ‘‘ objective data’’ 
—perhaps number of questions asked by 
teachers or number of questions asked by 
pupils—and yet may more or less in con- 
sequence be responsible for a stereotyped, 


*An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Cleve- 


land, Ohio, February 26, 1929. 
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unprogressive, non-professional, unthink- 
ing, and unenthusiastic group of teachers 
with whom supervision is extremely un- 
popular. There is need of being more dis- 
eriminative and analytical in the matter 
of such data as one secures than is our 
present practice. It is unwise and unscien- 
tific to place complete reliance on these 
data so far as interpreting individual needs 
is concerned. There is the danger of de- 
veloping a pseudo-scientifie type of mind 
and of manifesting what Dr. Judd once 
ealled an ‘‘ignorant enthusiasm for the 
science of education.”’ 

There is a great deal of waste in educa- 
tion. If supervision is to be economical 
and effective it must be based upon a 
knowledge of facts gained from direct ob- 
servation and from the findings of re- 
search. There must be an ever-present 
spirit of inquiry and investigation. I 
know supervisors who are concerned with 
whether or not the elementary school shall 
be more vocational or more cultural, 
whether there shall be more classroom free- 
dom or more control, whether all subject 
matter can or cannot be organized into 
problems, projects, or units; whether or 
not all children can be creative; but these 
supervisors are not particularly concerned 
with such matters as: 


How many pupils failed this year? 

What caused the failures? 

What can be done about them? 

How well should pupils add? 

How many words should elementary school 
graduates know how to spell? 

What words should they know? 

Why do so many pupils fail to understand 
what they read? 

Why do pupils like or dislike poetry? 

What records of classroom visits should su- 
pervisors keep? 


I know supervisors who excuse extremely 
poor results in reading and arithmetic on 
the ground that they are emphasizing the 
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finer, intangible things that can’t be meas. 
ured. I once heard our State Superintend- 
ent, who has the highest ideals concerning 
the finer things which competent supervi- 
sion may accomplish, but who is also a very 
practical man, say that if those supervisors 
and teachers who produce intangible re- 
sults were offered an intangible salary they 
would soon right about face with their 
faulty philosophy and produce something 
tangible! 

Supervisors need to know and to use 
the findings of educational research; they 
need to know the best standardized tests 
in the various subjects, the uses and limita- 
tions of intelligence tests; they need to 
know the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects, the laws of learning, the 
procedures and devices employed by suc- 
cessful teachers and successful supervisors; 
they need to know how to achieve superior 
results. Fortunately, many supervisors 
are realizing these needs and are prepar- 
ing to meet them. Fortunately, in the 
classroom, what Dr. Burton calls ‘‘atmos- 
pherie procedures’’ on the part of the su- 
pervisor are more and more giving way to 
analytic procedures; specific advice and 
discussion are taking the place of such 
general criticisms as: ‘‘Your assignment 
was poor,’’ or ‘‘ You do not ask good ques- 
tions,’’ or ‘‘You are doing fine work.”’ 

Recently a supervisor who was 
**trained’’ so far as paper qualifications 
and number of years of experience are 
concerned, applied for a supervisory posi- 
tion in Maryland. She had spent the past 
five years as supervisor of a group of about 
forty teachers. I asked what she had 
stressed with her teachers last year. She 
replied that she had put over an activity 
program. But when I asked questions 
which seem to me to be ABC questions, s0 
to speak, she was either inarticulate or else 
exceedingly hazy; for example: 

‘*What difficulties did you have in get- 
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ting over an activity program?’’ She re- 
plied that she had had none. 

‘Was your activity program produc- 
tive of good results with both pupils and 
teachers? How do you know?”’ 

‘‘What books in the social studies field 
did you find most helpful for an activity 
program either with primary grades or 
with higher grades?’’ 

‘‘What references did you recommend to 
teachers ?”’ 

‘‘What do you consider the best texts in 
geography and history ?’’ 

She seemed to possess very little knowl- 
edge either of what constitutes really 
worth-while activities or of the literature 
of the social studies field. 

Supervisors need to keep themselves and 
their teachers abreast of the times. They 
need to know that in this changing world 
we must be receptive to change. The spirit 
of inquiry should be kept alive—searching 
for facts, questioning, verifying that which 
has been handed down, observing, weigh- 
ing, measuring that which can be seen. 

My second suggestion is that we need to 
work toward a type of supervision which is 
more truly codperative in thought and 
practice. A spineless conception of what 
constitutes democracy in supervision some- 
times leads supervisors to browse about, 
pat teachers on the back, sympathize with 
their grievances, indulge their whims, 
allow them to persist in wasteful methods 
of teaching in the face of demonstrated 
ways of effective teaching. When per- 
sisted in, this kind of supervision usually 
results in an easy popularity and in a 
great deal of sentimentality. We all know 
cheerful supervisors of this type—loyal, 
devoted, conscientious—going around, 
working busily, sentimentalizing over chil- 
dren and teachers, not getting very far. 
But poor as it is, I have come to believe 
that even this type of supervision accom- 
plishes something. It is better than no 


supervision at all. It seems to me to be 
better than supervision that is merely in- 
spectorial or that is altogether formalized 
and restrictive. 

Besides a scientific-mindedness the su- 
pervisor needs a social-mindedness. I once 
heard Dr. Bode say that ‘‘the scientist lack- 
ing imagination is like a glorified janitor.’’ 
We need supervisors with imagination, 
vision, understanding, a sympathetic in- 
telligence, a sense of humor, an open mind, 
and always with a personality that is posi- 
tive rather than negative. 

Codéperative supervision implies ‘‘mutual 
recognition of interests.’’ Are the best 
teachers those who conform to the books 
on method? Is that supervisor codpera- 
tive who insists upon putting over his own 
method of teaching? To what extent is 
uniformity desirable? Do you judge teach- 
ing as good because it conforms to proce- 
dures which you approve or because it 
produces results? Can there be any 
leadership unless there is some confidence 
in the people led? Can any teacher really 
welcome a supervisor’s presence in the 
classroom unless that supervisor is an 
understanding person who can see things 
from more than one point of view? In his 
classroom interview with the teacher, does 
the supervisor do most of the talking, or is 
it a real conference in which he does some 
of the listening? Is your idea of a con- 
ference thinking together, feeling together, 
working together? In a teachers’ meeting 
conducted by the supervisor, are teachers 
free to express their opinions as to the 
practicability of the suggestions given? 
Are your teachers developing self-control 
and self-direection? Do you give them time 
for growth as well as opportunity for 
growth? Do you ever consider how many 
years it will take you to double your own 
efficiency in supervision? Do you keep in 
mind the fact that all of us, supervisors 
and teachers alike, are limited by two 
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things—our experience and our under- 
standing—and that these vary greatly with 
individuals? 

Supervision should enlist the abilities 
and experiences of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendent in the co- 
operative enterprise of improving teaching. 
A supervisor who is an active, forceful, 
constructive leader brings about desirable 
changes through influencing teachers to 
be broad, sane, and scientific in their think- 
ing. By emphasizing the purposes and 
principles upon which good practices and 
patterns are based, he endeavors to de- 
velop individual talents, originality, execu- 
tive ability, and particular teaching apti- 
tudes. This is supervision that is codpera- 
tive in the best sense of the term and it 
engenders enthusiasm and a fine esprit de 
corps. 

The greatest need in supervision, as I see 
it, is that we be well-balanced as we go 
about it. If we over-work or over-stimu- 
late our teachers, that is very bad; if we 
fail to stimulate them or fail to gauge their 
capacity for accomplishment, that is 
equally bad. We must strive for both 
scientific-mindedness and social-mindedness. 
When we reach the point where objective 
standards, built upon the findings of re- 
search and the best in educational theory 
and practice, are applied subjectively 
(with the human element in mind), we 
shall be practising a supervision that is 
really creative. 

In the time which remains I can do 
little more than mention a few other needs. 
A continuous effort is being made to meas- 
ure objectively the outcomes of supervi- 
sion. This is difficult. It is, however, a 
very pressing need. What constitutes real 
evidence as to the value of supervision? 
We use standardized tests for measuring 
what children can do in some of the ele- 
mentary school subjects, but we are not 
satisfied that the results of tests are alto- 
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gether the right criterion for evaluating 
supervision. We agree with Dr. Strayer 
that good supervision must result in a con- 
sciousness of growth on the part of the 
people supervised. How can we determine 
whether or not this consciousness is pres- 
ent? We frequently get opinions from 
teachers. We know that teachers who have 
been accustomed to good supervision are 
dissatisfied if they have to be without it 
for a time. Dr. Barr is trying to find an 
answer to the question, ‘‘ How do teachers 
react to supervision?’’ I think he already 
has the written reactions of nearly 400 
teachers. 

Another need is that we gain a better 
understanding of the relationships which 
should exist among these three factors: 
the subjects of the curriculum, the children 
who are being taught, and the broad aims 
of education. Supervision has heretofore 
tended to emphasize the form side of edu- 
cation rather than the content side. We 
are all agreed that one of the main objec- 
tives of the elementary school is to give 
skill in the use of tools—the tools being 
the Three R’s. But the need for these 
tools should grow out of a meaningful 
background, and when there is enough of 
skill, the tools should immediately be put 
to use in acquiring accurate knowledge of 
the society which the school serves, and 
right attitudes and appreciations toward 
society. The general supervisor who su- 
pervises teaching in the elementary school 
needs a more thorough knowledge of the 
rich subject matter of the social studies— 
history, geography, and the more advanced 
phases of citizenship—as well as a greater 
interest in those subjects and a_ broader 
viewpoint. Supervisors are appearing each 
year better prepared in the techniques of 
improving the teaching of reading in all 
its phases through the grades; they have a 
finer appreciation of literature and a wider 
knowledge of the field. They are better 
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prepared than ever before to improve the 
teaching of oral and written composition, 
arithmetic, spelling, and writing. But 
comparatively few are prepared to do jus- 
tice to the social studies. Is it too much 
to expect of the general supervisor a bet- 
ter preparation in this field? 

Educational organization is learning 
valuable lessons from industrial enter- 
prises. One of these lessons, pointed out 
by Ayer and Barr in their recent book, 
is that there will always be an improve- 
ment and a speeding up in production if 
duties are definitely assigned on the basis 
of a functional job analysis. Administra- 
tors, whether of urban or of rural schools, 
are more than ever before concerned with 
the necessity of organizing the educational 
situation so that supervision can be car- 
ried on without overlapping, friction, or 
omission. Vague and general relationships 
are giving way to strict definition of func- 
tion and careful allocation of duty.’ A 
coherent organization is a necessity if su- 
pervision is to operate without undue waste 
and if there is to be a unified, codperative 
program. 

Finally, there is an increasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that supervision, like teach- 
ing, is alike on all levels as far as basic 
principles and procedures go. There is 
at present a distinct increase of interest 
in supervision on high school and college 
levels. The supervisory problems and pro- 
cedures now being adapted to those levels 
are the same as those generally involved in 
the grade school and even in the kinder- 


garten. The same is, of course, true of the 
rural school. 

I will briefly recapitulate the six needs 
—call them ‘‘next steps’’ if you like— 
which, in my opinion, will make the pro- 
fessional leadership of the supervisor more 
potent : 

1. We need to work toward a type of 
supervision that is more truly scien- 
tific in thought and in practice. 

2. We need to work toward a type of 
supervision that is more truly codp- 
erative in thought and in practice. 

3. We need to continue our efforts to 
measure objectively the outcomes of 
supervision and to determine what 
constitutes real evidence as to the 
value of supervision. 

4. In order to acquire a better under- 
standing of the relationships of the 
child, the curriculum, and society, 
those supervisors who are termed 
‘‘veneral supervisors’? need a more 
thorough knowledge and appreciation 
of the rich content of the social 
studies. 

5. A coherent organization with strict 
definition of function and careful al- 
location of duty is necessary if super- 
vision is to operate without undue 
waste. 

6. There is need for further recognition 
of the fact that the basic principles 
and procedures of supervision are the 
same whether in the rural school or 
the urban school; in kindergarten, 
grade school, high school, or college. 








DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A FOURTH GRADE 
READING ACTIVITY 


Heten L. Huurz 
Bryan, Ohio 


One day when the children came into 
the room they started to talk about the 
difficulty they had had in practicing their 
races because the wind was so strong. 
They seemed to enjoy the fact that it made 
them work harder, and so I said to them, 
‘‘Suppose the wind could talk and tell you 
about himself. What questions would you 
like to ask him? What do you suppose he 
would answer ?’’ 

In the discussion that followed, all the 
starred questions were directed by me. 
Where would he live? *Why would he 
choose such a place? What things would 
he say he could do? *What words would 
tell how he traveled about? *How would 
he talk? (Wrote columns of words to show 
the relation between way of moving about 
and talking.) 


Travel Talk How 
run call gayly 
leap shout joyously 
dance sing merrily 
creep, steal whisper softly 
fly, whisk whistle shrilly 
glide murmur gently 
rush groan, moan loudly 


*What would the way he talked show you 
about how he felt? Why would he help 
people? *How? Why would he hurt 
some? *When would he tease folks? 
*“How? What would he see on his jour- 
neys? Why would he be invisible? *How 
would he let people know he was around? 
*In what ways would he remind you of 
a person? *He is so big and powerful 

1¢¢The Three Giants.’? 


that people sometimes call him a giant, 
There is a story in the Bolenius Reader 
about the wind and two other powerful 
giants.1_ A mother tells it to her little boy 
because he thinks there are no giants now. 
If you can’t get this reader, try to find a 
story or poem in another book you think 
the class would enjoy hearing. 

The following day Bob Schwartz read 
‘‘The Windmill.’’ When he finished I 
asked him if he had any questions he 
would like to ask the children to see how 
well they had listened. He asked, ‘‘ What 
do you think the windmill would see?” 
After several had answered, he said, ‘‘ This 
windmill is in Holland. I think it would 
see pasture fields, cows, canals, and 
people.’’ They said he hadn’t told them 
it was in Holland and wondered how he 
knew. He told them he thought so because 
the windmill in the poem ground grain as 
well as pumped water. Quite an interest 
had been shown in various authors and 
next the children asked him who wrote 
the poem. He said it didn’t tell—merely 
said, ‘‘study helps, page 266.’’ He turned 
there to read and as there were questions, 
the children discussed them. Another boy 
took the book and.found Longfellow’s name 
heading the several selections in the group, 
which Bob had overlooked because of its 
different arrangement. During the dis- 
cussion of the questions some one said, 
*‘T don’t see how a windmill could turn 
around.”’ 

The lesson closed with the following 
suggestions: Make a whirligig. Observe 
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the effect of the wind on the square of 
paper used and on the finished product. 
Try to decide what makes it turn. Ob- 
serve a real windmill. How is its wheel 
like the whirligig? Bring a toy wind- 
mill. Make one from an erector set. A 
later problem the children discussed was: 
how are a whirligig, a windmill wheel, a 
mill wheel, and an airplane propeller 
alike? I brought a colored picture of a 
Dutch mill and later ‘‘On the Canal Brus- 
sel,’’ by Henry Cassiers, for picture study. 

The class judged that their lesson had 
been much more interesting because of 
the questions Bob had found and decided 
that they would prepare a test on their 
story or poem. 

The next day Margaret Jones (poorest 
reader at the beginning of the year) read 
Stevenson’s poem, ‘‘The Wind.’’ She had 
prepared this list of questions: 


1. Why did the little boy ask whether the 
wind was old or young? 

2. Why did the wind hide so the little boy 
could not find him? 

3. Why did the wind toss the kites into the 
sky? 

4. Why did the wind sound like ladies’ skirts 
when he passed through the grass? 

5. Why did the wind push when he passed? 
. Why did the wind call? 
. Why was the wind so strong and bold? 
. Was the wind a beast of field or tree? 
. Why did the wind blow all day long? 
. Why did the wind sing so loud a song? 


ono on m 
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The answers to number six are typical. 
He called the boys to come with their kites. 
He wanted them to know he was there. He 
wanted things to get out of his way. He 
was singing. He was calling them to come 
and play. 

Question eight was her weakest. The 
poem had asked if the wind was a beast of 
field or tree. There was considerable dis- 
agreement and finally some one said, ‘‘I 
wonder if you had an answer to it?’’ After 


she had stated her opinion, I told her to 
reread and they saw that the poem had 
said it was neither. 

A general interest seemed to be aroused 
in both poems and a desire was expressed 
to reread them, so I ruled a chart on the 
board to help them in finding quickly the 
poem they preferred to reread. 





Title Author | Reader |Page| Pupil 



































The fourth day Helen read ‘‘ Windy 
Nights’’ and asked three questions: 


1. Who do you think the man was that went 
riding by? 

2. Do you think the stars liked the man? 
*Where were the stars? 

3. Why do you think he goes by when the 
fires are out? 

4. Why does he gallop and gallop about? 


Madalyn, Oscar, and Fred read poems. 
The class comments were favorable on all 
but Osear’s. Only the last two lines of his 
were about the wind. Arnold finished 
the period with a funny poem he had 
found—‘‘The North Wind’s Cookie.”’ 

Orlena read ‘‘The Wind in a Frolic’’ 
very poorly. The questions she asked were 
from the book. 


. What is the wind? 

. Can you see it? 

. Can you feel it? 

. Can you taste it? 

. Can you smell it? 

. If you were the wind going out for a 
frolic, where would you go and what would you 
do? 
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The children thought the last question 
was very good but called 2, 3, 4, and 5 
silly. She was not prepared to handle 
the discussion, so I led it with these ques- 
tions : 


1. What do you think made the wind so anxi- 
ous to go? 

2. Where did you see him go? How? Try 
to recall words used in the poem. 

3. What did he do? 

4. Which do you think is the funniest thing 
he does? the meanest? the most dangerous? 

5. How did the different people and the ani- 
mals take the wind’s pranks? 

6. How long did his trip last? 

(Questions follow points in first discussion 
about wind previous to any reading.) 


Several days later Alson found the same 
poem in another book and with it a full- 
page picture. He showed this to the class 
and they decided it would be a good plan 
after selecting a poem for presentation to 
hunt through other readers for helps. I 
reread the poem, an opportunity I’d been 
waiting for, and asked them to close their 
eyes and try to see different pictures. At 
the close of the reading they listed the 
following pictures: 


. The Boy and the Wind. 
The Pasture Field. 

The Wind in the Village. 
. The Wind in the Forest. 
. The Wind at Sea. 

. The Wind in a Frolie. 


Oop wre 


Many drew and painted pictures. I told 
them to watch for shadow pictures in 
magazines. 

The following day Nelle read the story, 
‘‘The Wind’s Surprise,’’ from the Aldine 
Reader. Her questions were: 


1. Why didn’t the kite go up? 

2. Did the wind think that was the reason? 

3. What did the wind say when he first saw 
the kite? (It told in the story what the wind 
said.) 
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4. Do you think the boy should be angry 
when the wind blew his hat off? Why not? 

5. What time of year was it when the boy 
flew his kite? 

6. What did the wind say when he saw 
the sad boy? 

7. Who do you think wrote the story? (It 
didn’t tell in the book. I don’t know, but I 
thought it might remind you of some author.) 


Leora read the story of ‘‘The Wind 
Tower’’ from a myth book. Her questions 
were too difficult because of the unfamiliar 
Greek names needed to use in their an- 
swers. I showed her how a chart, based 
on the facts of the story, would have been 
of more use than her questions. 


Boreas 
N 

Corus Aguilo 

NW _ storm NE 

charcoal hail 

“olus” fruit 

Zephyrus W Flowers and E Eurus 

flowers 


“King of Winds” 

rain 

SW SE 
S 


Notus 


Then I told the class to look up zephyr 
in the dictionary and note how the defini- 
tions showed changes in the use of the 
word Zephyrus. We next looked to see if 
there were any more of our words that had 
come from the names of the old Greek wind 
gods. These words were found and their 
meanings discussed: bora, borean, boreas, 
boreal, *aurora borealis, aurora australis, 
Aquilon, Notus, Eurus, Molian, colian 
harp, Holic, Molus. 

These poems were also read ; sometimes a 
check was used, sometimes not: Lyle, ‘‘The 
Wind,’’ ‘‘The Wind in the Chimney”; 
Evelyn, ‘‘The Night Wind’’; Sarah Ann, 
‘‘The Sea’’; Alson, ‘‘The Wind’s Song”’; 
Bob Schwartz, ‘‘The Wind’’ (Laudon); 
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Lavon, ‘‘March,’’ ‘‘Gladness of Nature’’; 
Charlotte, ‘‘The New Year’’; Russell, 
“The Wild Wind.”’ 

Benny studied the story, ‘‘The Wind 
and the Sun,’’ with the class. Bob Swift 
divided the story, ‘‘Grace Darling’’ (con- 
tains description of wind in a storm) into 
parts and read it. Max read the story of 
Ulysses in the same way. 

A group read the story of ‘‘The Three 
Giants’? in the Bolenius Reader. The 
children made a picture chart showing 
things people have invented to make these 
giants work: (1) Wind, (2) Water (Fire, 
wife of Water), (3) Steam, (4) Electric- 
ity (new giant named by the children— 
not mentioned in the story). 

I read them the story of ‘‘The Boy and 
the Tea-Kettle’’ (James Watt) and di- 
rected their attention to stories about such 
inventors as Franklin, Fulton, Edison, 
Marconi, ete. Some of the reading about 
the different inventors grew out of dis- 
cussions about which pictures should go 
on the chart. George started these dis- 
cussions by showing his pictures during 
Conversation Period and asking these 
questions: What giant is represented in 
this picture? How do they make him 
work? What are they making the giant 
do? George and Arnold made a chalk 
drawing of the first steam engine and ex- 
plained it to the class. 

During the discussion of ‘‘The Wind in 
the Chimney,’’ so many ‘‘might-be’’ an- 
Swers were given, partly because they had 
not listened well and partly because the 
questions were poor, that I suggested they 
make a check-up on the way in which they 
answer their own questions, with several 
possible answers, and among each have 
the correct answer which was to be se- 
lected; or to post or read their questions 
prior to reading the poem, so the class 
would have definite things to listen for, 


for whenever a rereading of a certain part 
had been asked for to help answer a ques- 
tion, a much larger percentage knew the 
correct answer. 

One day, during their free reading 
period, as I stopped near Leora’s seat she 
said, ‘‘I’m writing some stories about the 
wind to use when I play school tonight.’’ 
I suggested that she write some to read to 
us and she wrote a play—‘‘ How the Winds 
Made People Happy.’’ There were two 
acts. In the first the winds all met to find 
some way of making the people on earth 
like them. The winds—all being so dif- 
ferent—could not solve their problem, so 
they went to Mother Nature. In the sec- 
ond act they learned from her what to do 
to make earth folks happy and all the 
winds hurried off to do her bidding, while 
King North Wind stayed to promise her 
they would always be her faithful chil- 
dren. Leora selected the characters, 
planned the costumes, and drilled them for 
the class play. 

As a review lesson I told them to read 
the story ? in their Atlantic Reader about 
a journey the wind took, and to list the 
ways in which the journey was different 
from the ones described in the other poems 
and stories they had read. Below is a 
composite class answer copied from their 
papers: 


. He rose before sunset. 

. He refreshed himself with evening dew. 
He dressed in a robe of gray and blue. 

. He thought he could do as he pleased. 

. He thought he was being watched. 

He made his journey at night. 

. He danced in glee. 

. He played most of his pranks on animals. 
. He destroyed things. 

10. He was more mischievous. 

11. He was unpleasant. 

12. He was silly. 

13. He did different kinds of pranks. 


CONAAPRWNDH 


*“*The August Lord Wind at Night’’—title not told pupils. 
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14. He didn’t help anyone. 

15. He was frightened. 

16. He was ashamed. 

17. He was dreaming. 

18. He was glad it wasn’t true. 

19. He was kind to animals, insects, birds, 
and flowers after he had dreamed. 


After discussing the different reasons, 
they wanted to read the story orally, so I 
told them to read to a good stopping place 
and then choose some one else to read on. 
After the reading we picked the best 
stopping places by giving titles to dif- 
ferent parts of the story. Some had read 
too much and others not enough. They 
wanted to play the story, so they selected 
Richard Poynter, because he had never 
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had charge of any of their plays, to direct 
it. 

Lucille Elliot, a new pupil who entered 
when we were nearly through with the 
study, told the children she had read a 
book, ‘‘At the Back of the North Wind,”’ 
that she believed they would enjoy because 
of their studies about the wind. She told 
them enough of the story to interest them 
in it and make them want to find out about 
the little boy’s journey to the North 
Wind’s home. She brought two copies of 
the story from the library for them to use. 

I made a picture test from ink drawings 
suggesting different stories or poems 
studied for them to match with the appro- 
priate title. 


SuMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 











Attitudes 





Habits Skills 
1. Of using their experience in| 1. In asking questions. 
interpreting. 2. In interpreting and expressing 
2. Of preparing work. ideas. 
3. Of seeking material from | 3. In visualizing. 
varied sources. 4. In being a good listener. 
4. Of judging work. 5. In organizing material. 
6. In using dictionary. 
7. In working in groups. 
8. In comparing and contrasting 
ideas. 





1. Interest in the wind and 
stories or poems about it. 

2. Interest in words—deriva- 
tion and meaning. 








FuRTHER CiAss NEEDS 








Habits 


Skills 


Attitudes 





1. Of responding more fully to} 1. 
questions. 


units. 





In reading or listening with a 
definite purpose in mind. 
2. In recognizing definite thought 


3. In devising means and ways of 
presenting material. 














THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—VII 


James F. Hosic 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


The Codperative Group Plan of organiza- 
tion makes possible several reforms that are 
difficult to achieve in any other way. Some 
of these have already been indicated 
Teachers are given opportunity to concen- 
trate and become really expert. They ob- 
tain adequate equipment for their particu- 
lar work in rooms designed for specific 
purposes. Opportunity is offered for mas- 
ter teachers to make their influence directly 
felt in improving the teaching of others. 
The isolation of the individual teacher dis- 
appears and team play takes its place. The 
principal of the school has a cabinet, whose 
members he can consult. Teachers meet 
the same children in successive years and 
hence come to know them well. At the 
same time the danger of personal prejudice 
is minimized by the constant exchange of 
views among the teachers of a codperating 
group. 

These and other benefits have already 
been briefly set forth. It remains to sug- 
gest certain additional possibilities. First, 
mention may be made of the activities eur- 
riculum. Beyond reasonable doubt the 
formal subjects in the elementary school— 
arithmetic, geography, history, and the 
rest—should be so transformed as to insure 
to the pupils more highly and truly edu- 
cative experience. The loss in transfer to 
real life situations is now enormous. Very 
much of what children should learn in 
school, moreover, is left out of considera- 
tion in the traditional subject organiza- 
tion. Children must do what they are to 


learn. We have grossly overestimated 
their capacity for assimilating encyclopedic 
information by reading and study. The 
task of the hour is to render the school 
course more real and more meaningful. 

But there are difficulties in the way. 
Most teachers are accustomed to the 
‘‘logical’’ organization of subject matter 
as presented in school textbooks. An activ- 
ity program makes heavy demands upon 
them. They must exercise an independence 
and self-reliance in choosing, organizing, 
and handling subject matter far beyond 
what has heretofore been required. To 
use a current phrase, ‘‘They must be able 
to play with their subjects.’’ 

For the vast majority this is too large a 
contract. The field is too broad, too varied, 
and too exacting. Even if we could count 
upon a minimum of four years of profes- 
sional preparation and a tenure sufficient 
to insure ripe experience, so that we could 
count’ upon having a master teacher in 
every classroom, we should be expecting a 
great deal for the largest salary that we 
can hope to pay. In fact we do not have 
such ideal conditions and cannot count 
upon having them, at least in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Meanwhile, interest in the activity pro- 
gram as a type of school course is grow- 
ing rapidly and several cities have insti- 
tuted hopeful experiments. Indeed, few 
are without at least one school in which 
good progress in this respect has not been 
made, at any rate in the early grades. The 
older school courses are sure to be replaced 
by those of a more informal sort. The 


*See the successive issues of this JouRNAL, beginning with September-October, 1928. 
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movement in this direction is unmistakable. 
It cannot succeed, however, without a de- 
gree of competence not called for in formal 
instruction and not possible for the general 
practitioner. Since, however, the parts of 
an activity program are of necessity closely 
related, large project units often taking 
the place of the ‘‘lessons’’ in the tradi- 
tional courses, the teachers in charge of 
the several phases of the program must 
work in harmony. This the Codperative 
Group Plan is intended to secure; no other 
scheme so far advocated appears so likely 
to accomplish it. The first implication, 
therefore, is that this plan of organization 
is essential to the success of an informal 
program of school activities and should be 
perfected before such a program is under- 
taken on any considerable scale. 

Let us now consider the pupils them- 
selves. The current reaction is away from 
mass instruction and toward attention to 
the individual. This takes on several 
aspects, such as Winnetka Plan, Dalton 
Plan, Santa Barbara Plan, Trinidad Plan, 
and others, not to mention the older Ba- 
tavia, Cambridge, Pueblo, and similar 
‘*plans.’’ The purpose of all is the same, 
namely, to fit the school to the child, so 
that each pupil may profit as fully as pos- 
sible by his stay in school and waste no 
time there. Rapid promotion is now com- 
monly recognized as begging the question. 
It is certainly strange policy to hurry the 
bright and willing pupils through school 
and expend the major portion of teaching 
energy on the dull and the indifferent. In 
a democracy one child is entitled to as 
many years of schooling as another—but 
not the same schooling. Homogeneous 
grouping turns out to be heterogeneous 
after all. It is, at any rate, doubtful prep- 
aration for participation in the mixed 
associations of life to be placed in school 
five hours a day with others as nearly like 
you as possible. The ill effects of such 
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groupings upon the teachers are beginning 
to be well known. 

There remain the possibilities of indi- 
vidual and small group instruction and 
the adaptation of the course of study by 
the teacher. The first has a place without 
doubt in all schools. Just what place, 
however, is not yet clear—probably not 
the same place in any two situations. To 
set apart certain subjects in their entirety 
or to abolish class meetings altogether, as 
appears now to be advocated by some, are 
extreme measures of such sweeping char- 
acter as to raise doubts regarding their 
soundness. 

Certain principles may be stated as cov- 
ering this problem. For the school child 
the day’s work should be divided between 
individual activities and participation in 
group activities. Groups should range 
from small to large. In these groups chil- 
dren should work part of the time with 
other children of approximately their own 
physical and social development but of dif- 
ferent levels of ability to learn in school 
and part of the time with pupils of the 
same abilities. Complete segregation should 
be avoided. Children should have oppor- 
tunity to learn how to get on with all sorts 
of people. This is more important than 
getting over a certain number of formal 
assignments in the shortest possible time. 

How the Codperative Group Plan makes 
the application of these principles feasible 
is evident at a glance. Five teachers to- 
gether have charge of two hundred chil- 
dren, more or less. The day is divided 
into perhaps five parts. Each of these 
periods may be utilized in any way the 
members of the group have agreed upon. 
An hour of ‘‘free work,’’ in which each 
child goes to the room where he wishes to 
work or where he ought to work, is easily 
arranged—more if desired. Each room is 
in charge of a teacher especially competent 
to direct the activities for which the room 
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is fitted up. At hours of regular work 
each teacher may have such class or group 
exercises as she thinks best, with variation 
from day to day. The membership of small 
groups may be varied as the progress of 
the pupils demands. The lock step of the 
traditional daily program may be broken 
up without confusion because there is 
leadership at hand and organized codpera- 
tive effort. 

In such a condition the grades of the 
common school, with their national 
‘‘norms’’ and other standardizing devices, 
cease to have much significance. We may, 
if we wish, abolish them altogether. In a 
six-year elementary school almost all of 
the pupils will spend six years—one child 
as many years as another. If we designate 
the first three years as Cycle I, then each 
child will remain in Cycle I three years. 
At the close of that time he will move 
to Cycle II. While he is in Cyele I, he 
will make as much of the growth and prog- 
ress appropriate for him as the group of 
teachers responsible for his welfare can 
manage. Obviously they will not be ex- 
pected to administer an unvaried course 
of study to all children. Instead they will 
adopt a broad and varied one. If they 
insist upon ‘‘minimum essentials,’’ they 
will recognize that interests, ideals, and 
habits come under this head as well as 
certain items of knowledge and certain 
‘‘basie’’ skills. 

Promotion will remain as an incentive, 
but it will not overshadow all other motives 
as it now too often does. Teachers will 
find other means of appeal than the time- 
honored, ‘‘You’ll fail if you are not care- 
ful.’? Possibly a considerable amount of 
over-mature and too abstract material that 
now makes life a burden and leads mainly 
to verbalism without meaning in learning 
will go into the discard, where it should 
have gone long ago. Promotion on the 
basis of so much reading or so much arith- 


metic will give way to careful planning 
of the pupil’s next step in the light of all 
the facts—planning by a group who see 
the case from all sides and are able to take 
all considerations into account. 

Our second observation is that the Codp- 
erative Group Plan enables us to care for 
the individuality of the pupil in a manner 
not possible with any other existing form 
of organization and to do this in ways 
appropriate to a school in a democracy. 
In discussing individual differences we as- 
sume that these are known. The assump- 
tion is often unwarranted. The results of 
a few group tests cannot be depended upon 
to inform the teacher as to the condition 
of her pupils. When the child enters 
school, he should come under careful ob- 
servation, of only one or two persons at 
first, until he becomes somewhat ac- 
quainted, then of all who are concerned 
with the group to which he belongs. He 
should have the benefit of a sort of child 
guidance clinic, so that his program and 
direction shall be precisely suited to him. 
In some of the best kindergarten depart- 
ments of large public schools this sort of 
thing is now very well done. The prac- 
tice should be extended until it is universal. 
Under the Codperative Group Plan it 
can be. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to indi- 
eate the line of thought with which we 
bring this exposition to a close. A new 
plan of organization,is needed in order 
that the elementary school may become as 
effective an instrument of education as 
possible. Many of the desirable forward 
steps that we should like to take are 
hindered by the traditional lone-teacher- 
to-one-class-in-all-subjects plan of working 
which we now have. Some of the reforms 
advocated are radical and utopian; others 
are extreme; still others are too mechan- 
ical and formal. We need something 
adaptable to varying conditions and yet 
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guided by true principles. To supply this 
need the Codperative Group Plan has been 
devised. It is to be regarded as a working 
hypothesis. The claim is not made that it 
is a proved success. Principals in widely 
separated places, however, have made ap- 
plication of the principles laid down and 
are now advocates of the plan. It is sig- 
nificant that each has made application 
in his own way, so that of the group 
organizations and daily programs result- 
ing, no two appear to be just alike. 

That any widespread adoption of this 
plan would cause reverberations is evident. 
The teacher-training institutions, for one 
thing, would find themselves in a new po- 
sition. They would have to meet demands 
for teachers specially competent to handle 
certain activities of the school course— 
social studies, the arts, English, science 
and health, recreation. Hence, instead of 
training merely for primary grades, the 
normal school would train for different 
phases of the primary courses. How far 
the curriculum for primary teachers should 
be common and how far special would be- 
come a pressing question. Since prospec- 
tive teachers would look forward to cover- 
ing two or more years of a child’s school 
experience, they would hardly be content 
to prepare for the kindergarten alone but 
would wish to include also either nursery 
school training, primary school training, 
or both. The teachers’ college would, of 
course, find it necessary to perfect its serv- 
ice of educational guidance so as to keep in- 
formed as to positions to be filled and to 
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advise individual students as to what 
lines of work they were fitted to under- 
take. 

Courses for special teachers as we now 
use that term would be little needed. Each 
codperative group would include persons 
capable of directing all of the different 
activities—singing, dancing, painting, mod- 
eling, or what not. Hence neither the in- 
dividual school nor the system as a whole 
would require ‘‘special teachers.’’ Even 
librarians could be dispensed with, since 
the school would not require a central 
library, each group having its own books 
in the rooms where they were needed. A 
curator to collect, prepare, conserve, and 
distribute materials would indeed be ex- 
tremely desirable. 

The distribution of functions in super- 
vision would obviously be changed. The 
immediate and continuous professional 
stimulation and guidance of the younger 
or less able teachers that are now more and 
more coming to be thought the responsibil- 
ity of the principal and his assistants, if 
he has them, would be largely delegated 
to the chairmen of the groups. This would 
make it unnecessary to provide itinerants 
attached to the superintendent’s office, who 
are expected to visit each of scores of teach- 
ers at regular intervals, judge and criticize 
her work, and make a stated report. In- 
stead, both general and special supervisors 
would become curriculum specialists and 
consulting experts in the improvement of 
teaching. The training of supervisors 
would have to be adjusted accordingly. 


(Concluded) 








TEACHERS’ DIFFICULTIES AS A BASIS FOR SUPERVISION?! 


Dovetas WAPLES 
Professor of Educational Method, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


While plenty of things might be done 
to clarify my article in the Yearbook,? read- 
ing it aloud is not one of them. I shall, 
accordingly, assume that those interested in 
the topic will read the article and shall 
confine these remarks to two questions of 
a definitely practical character. The ques- 
tions are, first, how to anticipate the teach- 
ers’ difficulties, and, second, how to help 
teachers solve them. 

There is abundant evidence to show that 
these questions are important to all engaged 
in the practice of supervision. We know 
for one thing that casual supervision, like 
incidental teaching, is less efficient in the 
teaching of skills than instruction organ- 
ized systematically in advance. If super- 
vision is to be organized in advance, it is 
clearly important to anticipate the par- 
ticular points to be covered. 

We know also from a wide variety of 
time studies that opportunities for train- 
ing teachers on the job are severely limited. 
Hence it is not merely necessary to antici- 
pate the needs of the teaching staff; it is 
necessary also to evaluate the needs so 
that the most important can be treated 
first. 

In the third place, we know with some 
definiteness that teachers do not benefit by 
the study of abstract principles until they 
attain a certain degree of maturity and 
professional intelligence. Only a minority 
of our normal school and teachers’ col- 


lege graduates possess these attainments. 
Unless concrete teaching situations are 
made the points of departure for excur- 
sions into educational theory, the theory 
and principles of teaching are lost upon 
the teachers who most need supervisory 
help. From this it has become a common- 
place among practical supervisors that the 
beginning teacher lives in a world of con- 
crete situations. Specific activities, specific 
materials, and individual pupils are the 
media through which helpful rules of pro- 
cedure are conveyed. The organizing value 
of a principle is a total loss until the 
teacher has a body of specifics to organize. 
By this token, the teacher is interested in 
supervisory help only in so far as it applies 
to specific and troublesome situations. A 
situation presenting recognized difficulties 
is vivid. It can be made the basis for in- 
tensive and extensive study of relevant 
material so long as the difficulty persists. 

If conereteness and vividness are essen- 
tial qualities of the situations upon which 
supervision should bear, the case is strong 
in favor of organizing supervision largely 
on the basis of teachers’ recognized diffi- 
culties. It must be assumed, however, 
that such difficulties can be identified and 
that when identified the teacher can be 
shown how to overcome them. This brings 
us back to the two original questions: 
how to anticipate and how to solve the 
teachers’ difficulties. 


*A paper read before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Cleveland, 


Ohio, February 27, 1929. 
* Scientific Method in Supervision. 


Second Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 


tors of Instruction, Chapter VII. New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1929. 
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The experience of representative super- 
visors in the use of the data contained in 
the report of the Commonwealth Teacher 
Training Study*® will doubtless reveal 
some weaknesses in the procedures recom- 
mended. Until such weaknesses are 
disclosed, I shall assume that this pro- 
cedure is the most satisfactory means of 
anticipating teachers’ difficulties that is 
available. To supplement the account of 
this procedure as published in the Year- 
book, a brief illustration will be sufficient 
to show its simplicity. Let «3 suppose 
that a general supervisor wishes to know 
what classroom operations are most diffi- 
cult for teachers of intermediate grades to 
learn to perform, in the judgments of 
several professional groups, such as the 
intermediate teachers themselves, city ele- 
mentary school principals, general super- 
visors for elementary grades in city schools, 
supervisors of student teaching in ele- 
mentary grades, and colleges instructors in 
elementary education. 

Turning to Table B appended to the 
report, we find all of the five professional 
groups mentioned to be in close agreement 
that the following twenty classroom opera- 
tions are most difficult for intermediate 
grade teachers to learn. 


1. Planning selection and organization of 
subject matter (4) ‘ 

2. Planning methods of providing sufficient 
opportunity for pupils’ activities (8) 

3. Planning facilities for individual study 
(9) 

4, Planning methods of evaluating pupils’ 
needs, abilities, and achievements (10) 
5. Planning methods of developing teach- 

ers’ personal traits (11) 
6. Defining specific objectives in harmony 
with general objectives (20) 
7. Evaluating objectives (22) 
® University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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8. Adapting materials to time limit (32) 

9. Selecting types of instruction adapted to 
needs of class (44) 

10. Suggesting methods of overcoming diffi- 
culties (52) 

11. Economizing time (56) 

12. Avoiding unnecessary participation by 
teacher in classwork (66) 

13. Diagnosing pupils’ difficulties and needs 
(78) 

14. Teaching pupils to make practical use of 
time (92) 

15. Teaching pupils to plan methods of work 
(99) 

16. Teaching pupils to obtain a proper per- 
spective of the course (105) 

17. Teaching pupils to locate specifie prob- 
lems (108) 

18. Teaching pupils to analyze problems 
(109) 

19. Teaching pupils to organize material in 
proper form (110) 

20. Teaching pupils to discuss implications 
of material studied (114) 


**Most difficult to learn’’ in this case 
means that these teaching operations are 
judged by a statistically reliable sampling 
of each of the five professional groups to 
belong in the upper fifth of a complete list 
of teaching operations, when each operation 
is ranked with respect to the intermediate 
teacher’s difficulty in learning to perform 
it. It is thus clearly a simple matter to 
anticipate difficulties by means of the data 
referred to. Furthermore, the operations 
mentioned may be considerably refined 
beyond the foregoing examples. In ease 
the operations are ‘too general to supply 
the desired concreteness, one may turn to 
an analysis of each one and select the spe- 
cific elements desired. Furthermore, one 
may consult another table to determine the 
authoritative judgments regarding the rela- 
tive importance of the operations, in case 


‘The numbers in parentheses are the serial numbers by means of which the activities may be identi- 
fied in the complete list contained in the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study (University of Chicago 


Press). 
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their difficulty alone is not sufficient reason 
for including them in the supervisory pro- 
gram. It would be ridiculous indeed to 
suggest that the Commonwealth Teacher 
Training Study has solved the problem of 
anticipating the more serious classroom 
difficulties of teachers in various grades 
and subjects. However, the data supplied 
by the study are in my judgment the most 
useful data now available for the purpose. 
It is, therefore, perhaps sufficient to rest 
the problem on them until reports from 
the supervisory field and other constructive 
criticisms have made clear the next steps 
to be taken. 

Turning somewhat abruptly to the sec- 
ond question, I have to discuss the equally 
important matter of helping the teacher 
to solve the difficulties, once they have been 
identified. There are in general three 
means of providing such help, namely, tell- 
ing the teacher what the solution is, direct- 
ing the teacher to books wherein solutions 
are described in more or less specific terms, 
and suggesting a procedure whereby the 
teacher may work out a solution. Because 
the first two of these methods are entirely 
familiar, I shall speak only of the third. 

It is not to be supposed that any magical 
virtue attaches to the method whereby 
teachers work out their own solutions to 
problems when the supervisor knows the 
answer from the start. In the case of 
highly specific and somewhat trivial diffi- 
culties, to let the teacher work out the 
answer by investigation would be a colossal 
waste of time. Furthermore, this method 
would naturally be ruled out in any sort of 
emergency. The condition that justifies the 
service study procedure is largely a per- 
vasive difficulty like ‘‘adapting subject 
matter to the needs of the class.’’ In such 
a problem, the teacher’s experience in 
studying out a solution by means of a 
direct investigation is almost certain to 
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clear up other related difficulties. An ex- 
ample® will explain the sort of investiga- 
tion referred to: 

Miss Smith has taught for five years in 
the elementary school. Each year she has 
taught a class in nature study as a part of 
the daily work, assigning lessons in the 
textbook and listening to somewhat me- 
chanical recitations. Miss Smith is not a 
poor teacher, according to accepted stand- 
ards. She is energetic, ambitious, and 
reasonably resourceful, but she has never 
had occasion to become critical of her work 
in nature study. 

In glancing through a local educational 
journal one evening, she noticed an article 
dealing with various plans for enriching 
the school subjects. Among the sug- 
gestions was the remark that elementary 
science appeals strongly to children and 
can be used as a basis for revitalizing the 
entire school program. This statement 
caused Miss Smith to reflect. 

**It seems to me,’’ she thought, ‘‘that the 
children in my class are greatly bored by 
nature study. I shall watch them a bit and 
find out.’’ 

After several days of observation, she be- 
came convinced that the work was mechan- 
ical and that the children were distinctly 
bored. It so happened that she was enrolled 
in an extension class for the study of teach- 
ing problems. It was the natural thing to 
tell the instructor about her difficulties 
and to ask for help. Together they planned 
an investigation which might suggest a 
solution to the problem. First, Miss Smith 
read the available literature dealing with 
the aims proposed for elementary science. 
From her reading she selected one aim which 
she considered most important and which 
she felt to be attainable in her particular 
class, namely, to have children understand 
the things in nature about which they show 
most curiosity. 


° From an unpublished paper by R. W. Tyler, Professor of Education, University of North Carolina. 
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The next step was to find out ‘‘ what the 
things in nature are that children are most 
curious about.’’ To meet this question she 
kept a notebook with her and recorded 
every question about nature which she 
heard the children ask, whether in the 
schoolroom, on the playground, in the home, 
or elsewhere. She also asked the help of 
several parents, who recorded and brought 
to her the questions which they heard asked 
by the particular pupils in her nature study 
class. In a period of six weeks, 148 ques- 
tions were collected in this way. 

Miss Smith was encouraged to find that 
the questions, when classified, represented 
specific topics for a new course in nature 
study. However, she found that she could 
only answer intelligently about one-half of 
the questions herself. This led her to col- 
lect and read non-technical books and 
articles on science for answers to the ques- 
tions which the children could understand. 
These answers had then to be organized in 
a form useful in teaching, and this work 
of organization led her into several other 
sub-problems which she later attacked. But 
the effect of the investigation was notice- 
able from the start. The first introduction 
of the new material brought the class to 
life. Through her own efforts the problem 
first presented by the class is fast disap- 
pearing. 

Teachers have many such problems to 
solve, real problems, perplexing problems. 
Many of them can be partially, if not 
wholly, solved by means of similar investi- 
gations carried on by teachers themselves. 
One obstacle has been the rather universal 
belief that an investigation requires more 
time than the teacher can spare, plus the 
mistaken idea that an investigation requires 
an elaborate set-up and specialized train- 
ing on the part of the investigator. 

On the contrary, the foregoing illustra- 
tion is typical. In scores of actual cases, 
teachers in service have attacked and solved 


their most pressing problems by means of 
informal investigations ; and the solutions, 
though not always ideal, have removed 
existing difficulties. It should be one 
purpose of supervision to supply pro- 
cedures which teachers in service may fol- 
low in investigating their own problems. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF A SERVICE 
STUDY 


The nature study illustration reveals 
several characteristic features of such in- 
formal investigations, or ‘‘service studies,”’ 
as they might well be called. In the first 
place, the teacher needed to recognize a 
problem which had existed for some time 
without her having been fully aware of it. 
In this case the recognition of the problem 
was due to (1) getting a conception of cer- 
tain desirable outcomes from the course 
through her reading; (2) getting a measure 
of the actual attainments in the class, 
through observation; (3) comparing the 
actual with the desirable attainments. The 
recognition of the problem arose from the 
discovery that the actual attainments fell 
short of the desirable attainments. Some 
of the failures to overcome difficulties in 
teaching are simply failures to recognize 
teaching problems as such. 

In the second place, Miss Smith needed 
to define her problem in specific terms. The 
recognition that a problem exists, that 
one’s efforts are not only wholly success- 
ful, is a gradual process. It originates 
usually in a rather vague feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. Before the problem can be 
attacked it must be defined; the attention 
must be focused upon the definite points of 
difficulty. In Miss Smith’s case, her gen- 
eral problem was, ‘‘How may my class in 
nature study be made more lively?’’ As a 
result of her preliminary reading and con- 
ference the specific problem selected for 
investigation was, ‘‘What are the natural 
phenomena about which children are most 
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curious?’’ Many perplexing problems are 
so vaguely apprehended by teachers that 
they cannot be investigated until they are 
clearly defined. 

In the third place, it was necessary for 
Miss Smith to plan the service study by 
determining what data needed to be col- 
lected, from what sources the data or in- 
formation could best be obtained, and what 
methods of collection could best be applied 
to these sources. 

After her plan had been carried out thus 
far, that is, after she had collected chil- 
dren’s questions about nature, a fourth 
step was necessary. The collected data 
had to be interpreted so that useful con- 
clusions might be drawn concerning the 
original problem. To interpret the find- 
ings, then, Miss Smith classified the ques- 
tions under main headings. These head- 
ings served as conclusions or solutions to 
the original problem, namely, how should 
this course be organized in order to be more 
stimulating to pupils? The headings rep- 
resented questions of particular interest to 
the pupils of that class and they served 
also as the organizing basis of the new 


course in nature study. Hence the prob- 
lem was temporarily solved. 

For reasons mentioned, the direction of 
such service studies is necessarily a re- 
stricted type of supervisory assistance. Yet 
it seems to me to offer the best escape from 
the mechanical direction of which teachers 
so justly complain. It is also a final answer 
to the criticism that teachers are not af- 
fected by the research point of view except 
as the findings of research appear in text- 
books. Any competent observer of teach- 
ing knows perfectly well that many of our 
most significant classroom problems will 
never be solved until they are studied by 
teachers themselves by service study tech- 
niques. The laboratory is no place for the 
study of these problems and few profes- 
sional research workers are interested in 
the type of problem that causes most grief 
to the teacher. The techniques that apply 
to the problems are obtainable from re- 
search publications and are being adapted 
to teachers’ use. It would therefore seem 
that supervision would profit greatly by 
making the classroom teacher a more care- 
ful student of his job. 








TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION! 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 
Director of Instructional Research, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The most successful course of study is 
that course which is most instrumental in 
lifting teaching procedures and instruc- 
tional materials to a higher educational 
level. The major purpose of a course of 
study is to guide teaching, more consist- 
ently and more certainly, to the best edu- 
cational objectives. Teaching practice in 
any school organization must be taken at 
its current level and through comprehen- 
sive curriculum revision guided toward a 
higher plane. This transition to a higher 
level of teaching occurs in the classroom; 
it constitutes the true measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of the curriculum construction 
program. Thus, the crucial test of cur- 
riculum revision can be observed only in 
teaching practice. One cannot determine 
by an examination of what is printed be- 
tween the covers of a course of study the 
extent to which that course is being well 
used by the teachers for whom it was de- 
signed. However valuable we may con- 
sider a printed course of study which con- 
tains worthy objectives, life-like activities, 
and subject matter of social worth, they 
are but a part of the true evaluation of a 
curriculum. A course of study should 
leaven the teaching of at least the major- 
ity of the teaching group for which it is 
designed or it fails in its major function. 

Those interested in the improvement of 
teaching and in curriculum construction 
have witnessed the development of several 
noteworthy curricula which seem to have 
failed to make any marked impression on 


teaching techniques in the school system 
where they were developed. Attention 
only to what is printed between the cov- 
ers of a course of study may in part be 
responsible for the failure of some cur- 
ricula to stimulate teachers to better teach- 
ing. It seems to be the practice, in some 
cities where curriculum revision is in prog- 
ress, to withdraw from the teaching group 
some ten or twelve progressive teachers of 
the subject under revision and to have this 
small group of teachers work in codpera- 
tion with curriculum and subject matter 
experts in developing a course of study. 
The training of the remainder of the teach- 
ers, who will some day be called upon to 
use the course of study, seems to receive 
but little definite attention at least until 
the course is ready for publication. Un- 
doubtedly such a scheme has certain ad- 
vantages, chief of which is the rapid pro- 
duction of a course of study. 

The disadvantages may, however, more 
than offset the advantages. The activities 
of the small committee may leave the major 
teaching group untouched and relatively 
uninformed. When the course appears, the 
majority of the teaching group will be 
lacking in the intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding which should attend the 
adoption of any course. Because of this 
misunderstanding or the lack of under- 
standing, the course may fail in its major 
purpose however well it may appear to the 
outside reader. There are disadvantages 
for the curriculum expert in that he is 


1A paper read before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, at Cleveland, 


Ohio, February 27, 1929. 
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relatively unaware, at least until the course 
is adopted, of the difficulties which the 
average teacher will encounter in the use 
of the course. A small group of superior 
teachers, working in more or less cloistered 
codperation with the curriculum expert, 
does not discover the obstacles which the 
new curriculum will encounter when put 
to a practical test. These obstacles may 
be numerous enough or great enough to 
prevent teachers from ever accepting the 
course of study seriously. 

Where curriculum development is not 
accompanied by teacher training, such ac- 
tivities usually follow the publication of 
the course of study. The acceptance and 
usage of a course of study may under such 
conditions be a very slow, difficult process 
if ever really accomplished. Such a course 
is, in a sense, superimposed, and teachers 
who have not actually grown with the de- 
velopment of the curriculum may be un- 
interested, indifferent, or, what is worse, 
unsympathetic to the changes which are 
proposed. Thus, the technique of devel- 
oping courses of study by the use of small 
groups of teachers, without attention to 
the remainder of the teaching group until 
the course actually appears for adoption, 
and without close codperation with super- 
visory agencies, may be responsible for the 
indifference or helplessness which many 
teachers display in a half-hearted use of 
new courses of study. Curriculum revision 
in some quarters has run away from super- 
vision. New curricula are being published 
so rapidly that the average teacher is in 
danger of having the waters of curriculum 
revision close over her head without being 
given an opportunity to learn how to swim. 

Where curriculum revision calls for a 
change in teaching procedures and materi- 
als, as it usually does, it would seem the 
better part of wisdom to have the teacher- 
training program incorporated into the ac- 
tual program of curriculum construction 
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in order that all teachers may participate, 
directly or indirectly, in curriculum con- 
struction. But few teachers are prepared 
to participate in curriculum revision with- 
out some knowledge of the problems in- 
volved. Group-wide teacher-training activ- 
ities create a basis of understanding and 
a readiness which makes every teacher a 
potential participant in the research ac- 
tivities so essential to curriculum develop- 
ment. The activities of the teacher-train- 
ing program and the activities necessary 
for curriculum revision should be so inter- 
woven and dovetailed that the course of 
study, when it finally appears, is the prod- 
uct of group-wide participation——group- 
wide in this sense, that while the major 
responsibility for initiating and devising 
has been carried by the small curriculum 
committee, all teachers have given definite 
assistance. Under such conditions the 
teachers’ acceptance and the use of a 
course of study is a foregone conclusion. 
The course of study is in use even before 
it appears in print. The initiation of 
teacher training and introduction of cur- 
riculum revision under such a plan are al- 
most simultaneous. 

Immediately it is evident that the activ- 
ities or experiences which are necessary to 
the fulfillment of the major purpose of a 
course of study are more supervisory in 
character than curricular. However, schools 
as a whole are not coneerned with cata- 
loguing or departmentalizing the types of 
activities but with determining their ef- 
fectiveness in securing the desired goal, 
namely, that of intelligent usage of the 
course of study. The problem of adequate 
curriculum development is twofold, first, 
the discovery of desirable technique and 
materials of instruction, and, second, the 
provision for a background of understand- 
ing an experience that will lead to their 
intelligent usage, in at least the majority 
of classrooms. If this twofold aspect of 
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curriculum development is accepted, 
teacher-training activities cannot be omitted 
from the curriculum revision program. 

Teacher training here is used in its 
broadest meaning. It implies the acquisi- 
tion of subject matter, the study of the 
literature of pertinent research, and an 
understanding of the philosophy underly- 
ing the proposed changes, as well as the 
development of skill in the proposed teach- 
ing techniques. It includes not only the 
training of classroom teachers but also, as 
far as necessary, the development of an 
understanding on the part of supervisory 
officers. In a city where supervisory re- 
sponsibilities are largely invested in school 
principals, principals must be acquainted 
with the techniques of supervising the new 
course of study. Thus, a training program 
includes supervisors as well as teachers. 

To illustrate the dovetailing of teacher 
training and curriculum revision, I should 
like to present a portion of a tentative so- 
cial studies program. Before presenting 
this program, it should be said that it is 
the product not only of the curriculum de- 
partment but also of administrative officers, 
supervisory officers, including school prin- 
cipals, classroom teachers, and experts in 
the social studies. The curriculum direc- 
tor, as chairman, submits tentative plans, 
experimental materials, and proposed re- 
searches for the suggestions of the groups 
just mentioned. Administrative officers 
give assistance in setting needed adminis- 
trative machinery in motion, supervisory 
officers give assistance in their field; class- 
room teachers contribute from their first- 
hand knowledge of classroom problems, and 
subject matter experts advise their spe- 
cial field. Thus, the various school forces 
are guided through comprehensive curricu- 
lum revision in achieving the common goal, 
namely, the improvement of teaching. 

In no sense is this program presented as 
a model but merely as an illustration of 
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the function of teacher-training activities 
in preparing all teachers to participate 
effectively in the activities of curriculum 
development. Some of the activities which 
I will mention have already been accom- 
plished and others will be put into opera- 
tion this semester. 

The procedure presented will undoubt- 
edly be varied in its detail as the program 
progresses but the major activities will re- 
main primarily the same. New studies and 
new activities are being added as their 
need is made evident. Sufficient detail has 
been presented to illustrate the major the- 
sis of this paper: namely, the need for 
greater attention to teacher training at the 
time when a course of study is being de- 
veloped is to achieve its true purpose— 
that of raising the teaching level to a 
higher educational plane. The program 
outlined is based on the proposition that 
curriculum development should be an out- 
growth of teacher training. 

The work of curriculum revision is stra- 
tegically situated to bridge, at least in part, 
the chasm which has long existed between 
theory and practice. In order to lessen 
the gap, it must proceed on a more com- 
prehensive basis than is frequently the 
practice. The curriculum expert and his 
chosen assistants cannot develop courses of 
study in a handful of selected classrooms 
and then in turn expect the supervisory 
group to superimpose this product on a 
group of teachers who have at no time 
been taken into the confidence of the small 
curriculum group. Curriculum revision 
must be built on broader lines. We must 
retain the services of the curriculum expert 
but he in turn must give greater attention 
to creating a readiness for the materials 
developed in his direction. This readiness 
is best created through group-wide teacher- 
training activities as contrasted with the 
training of a few. 

The curriculum revision program should 
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be so outlined that the publication of a 
course of study indicates that the majority 
of teachers, not a selected few, have at- 
tained the goals indicated in the course 
of study. The publication of a course of 
study under such conditions is but a tenta- 
tive goal mark before teacher training and 
curriculum revision again renew educa- 
tional efforts to reach a still higher instruc- 
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tional level. In cities where several courses 
of study are being developed simultane- 
ously, the same theory of teacher training 
should hold true. 

Comprehensive curriculum revision de- 
mands that supervision with its teacher- 
training activities get into the advance 
guard rather than the rear guard of cur- 
riculum revision programs. 


A Portion or CuRRICULUM REVISION PRoGRAM 


SocraL ‘STUDIES 


Teacher Training Activities 


I. A survey of observable teacher-pupil activi- 
ties in the teaching of the social studies. 
The purpose of this survey was to gain some 

objective notion of current practice. It in- 
volved development of survey instruments, a 
training period for the elementary school prin- 
cipals who were to assist in the survey, and the 
reporting of 500 classroom observations. The 
elementary school principals made all classroom 
observations. The results of the survey were 
compiled and interpreted. <A report of the re- 
sults was made to the principals, who in turn 
presented the material to the teachers. 

II. The publication of supervisory bulletins. 
The topics of these bulletins had their origin 

in the needs revealed by the survey of instruc- 

tion. This series of bulletins was made the 
basis of building meetings for teachers. 

III. Lectures on the social studies. 

Through the assistance of the various local 
teachers’ organizations it is possible to bring 
experts in the social studies before all teachers 
for a series of lectures. These lecturers not 
only present their ideas to all teachers but they 
also confer with the curriculum committee. 

IV. Reviews of worth-while books and peri- 

odicals on the social studies. 

Pertinent, helpful materials are reviewed or 
issued in reprint form to the teachers of the 
school system. 

V. Illustrative lessons. 

These lessons are designed to illustrate points 
of view in the new curriculum; teaching tech- 
niques and revised materials. 


Curriculum Activities 


I. The selection of a small group of teachers to 
give major assistance in curriculum construc- 
tion. 

This group can be relieved of some classroom 
obligations in order that they may assume re- 
sponsibilities in the curriculum committee. 


II. The development of experimental units of 
teaching material. 

The units are developed on the basis of 
teaching experience. Such interest is tested 
under classroom conditions before it is submitted 
to all teachers. 


III. The presentation of the units to all teach- 
ers. 

After a series of teaching units have been 
developed and given their preliminary try-out, 
they will be submitted to the teachers of the 
grades for which they are designed. Each unit 
of material will be accompanied by a criticism 
blank. Teachers are encouraged to try teaching 
the material and then fill in the blank accom- 
panying the unit. This procedure was illus- 
trated in considerable detail in the yearbook, 
Scientific Method in Supervision, Chapter XX. 


IV. The collection of teachers’ criticisms fol- 
lowed by the necessary revisions. 


Note.—The writer has omitted from the col- 
umn a number of studies of a research nature 
which are being conducted in conjunction with 
the program. Teachers and principals are as- 
sisting in these studies. 











THE ELEMENTS OF SPORTSMANSHIP 


CuaruEs L. BowpLEAR 
Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


Man reacts differently to all situations 
even if the same situation arises again. 
This reaction depends on the conditions 
which newly arise at the time or the end 
to be gained. Pleasurable or satisfactory 
experiences are the most sought reactions. 
‘All men strive to secure satisfaction 
through the performance of activities under 
the control of their ideals.’’ Ideals are 
the standards of action by which we judge 
the activities of the individual. If the 
individual is satisfied with the results of 
the activity, then that activity is success- 
ful; if the activity is not satisfying, the 
individual is coerced into changing the 
activity so as to secure satisfaction. 

One of the simplest types of reaction is 
that called reflex behavior. Usually there 
is little or no intervention of consciousness 
in reflex behavior. Stimulation results in 
a definite response and the reaction de- 
pends upon the hereditary path of pre- 
ferred conduction between stimulation and 
response. 

Instinctive behavior consists of the more 
complicated and numerous reflex activi- 
ties. Instinctive activities are all directed 
toward a useful end and are made up of 
various simple reflex activities outside of 
voluntary direction. Learning seldom en- 
ters. Instinctive behavior also depends on 
the inherited paths of conduction in the 
nervous system. 

Consciousness is awareness. Emotion 
under control is that aspect of conscious- 
ness that gives value or worth to an ex- 
perience. It gives direction to the action. 
Emotion can best be expressed in pleasant 


or unpleasant intensified feelings and is 
supposed to have a strong instinctive basis. 
It is often accompanied by great muscular 
(kinesthetic) activity or by a condition of 
high muscular tension which excites motor 
sensations. It is concerned far more with 
our bodily organization and with our re- 
action upon the environment than with 
perceptions or ideas of the outer world. 
In emotion the motor components generate 
the feeling components of the experience, 
but facts seem to indicate that neither fol- 
lows the other. Both seem to arise simul- 
taneously as in the case of running when 
fear comes. 

The emotions do not fit particularly well 
into the human complex scheme of the 
world today. This is apparent in the ef- 
forts of the community to suppress or 
modify their manifestations. Emotion if 
uncontrolled hampers the proper interre- 
lation between the individual of today and 
the environment of today. It is only when 
the emotions are trained into intelligent 
modes of expression that this phase of 
mental life works harmoniously with the 
rest. 

Intelligence means adjustment. In the 
stimulation-response situation, intelligence 
gives direction to the tendency causing ad- 
justment to the situation resulting in a 
certain response. Adjustment depends on 
experience. Experience is the individual’s 
reaction to environment. His environment 
is made up of what he actually experi- 
ences; what others tell him of their ex- 
periences, written and oral; and what he 
observes as the reaction of others. It in- 
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cludes habit formation and learning—plac- 
ing correct values upon the reactions. 

Higher still in the scale of reactions is 
the revaluation of values. These may be 
stated in terms of ideals and standards 
leading to the development of character. 

Opinion varies so greatly regarding the 
terms democracy, character training, and 
citizenship that it is necessary to interpret 
their meanings. 

If democracy is one of the ideals to be at- 
tained by education, a definition of this term 
is essential. Democracy might be defined as 
freedom—both collective and individual, for 
the common good of all. Collective free- 
dom can be illustrated in many ways, as the 
right established and maintained by certain 
religious sects to set aside another day be- 
side Sunday as their day of worship, or as 
their Sabbath. Or, people cannot raise 
animals in congested parts of larger cities 
because of the nuisance to others. Individ- 
ual freedom might be illustrated by the fact 
that an individual might rise above judical 
law. It never enters his mind to break a 
law, yet, for the common good of all, that 
law has to exist. Or an individual can do 
as he wishes with his own front yard, grow- 
ing either vegetables or flowers, as he 
chooses. On the other hand, too much in- 
dividual democracy interferes with col- 
lective demecracy. 

One of the ways of establishing freedom 
is through citizenship training. Citizen- 
ship training is one of the functions of 
education. In education, the common good 
is attained through the teaching of the 
fundamental Three R’s. But after these 
are taught, it is necessary to provide op- 
portunities for pupils to react in situa- 
tions that are socially wholesome and which 
develop citizenship attitudes. One of the 
best methods of providing opportunities 
for the pupil to create or develop citizen- 
ship attitudes is through sportsmanship. 
This study is an attempt to establish 
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citizenship attitudes as they are expressed 
in their reactions through sportsmanship 
to that ideal, democracy. 

It will be necessary to analyze the term 
citizenship into its many elements so as to 
be able to compare these elements with the 
elements of sportsmanship. Where the 
elements of citizenship and sportsmanship 
are similar and they appear in the same 
or like situations, transfer is possible. 
Citizenship can be measured through the 
individual’s reaction to sportsmanship 
attitudes. 

Sportsmanship is a very general term, 
interpretation of which depends largely on 
individual opinion. In trying to deter- 
mine the meaning of sportsmanship, the 
question, ‘‘ What is good sportsmanship ?’’ 
was asked. Webster does not define sports- 
manship but says that a sportsman is one 
who, in sports, is fair and generous, one 
who has recourse to nothing: illegitimate, 
is a good loser and a graceful winner. 

Walter Camp defines sportsmanship in 
terms of 

‘**Play fair: 

Win if you can, 

Lose if you must, 

But take your winnings without a 
boasting 

And your whippings without a whim- 
per.’’ 

Sportsmanship must include these ele- 
ments. To make it more specific and to get 
a clearer interpretation, a study of the ele- 
ments which make up sportsmanship has 
to be made. 

In a previous study, the elements of 
citizenship were set forth. These elements 
are indicated in the citizenship frequency 
column of Table I, ‘‘A comparison of the 
elements of citizenship with the elements of 
sportsmanship.’’ This list was compiled 
from opinions expressed in twenty text- 
books of physical education, forty magazine 
articles, and twenty-four state courses of 
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study giving aims of physical education 
and health education. The frequency given 
was the number of times the element was 
mentioned. 

To find out what pupils considered the 
qualities of sportsmanship, the boys’ gym- 
nasium classes were asked to list the quali- 
ties which they thought made a boy or man 
a good sportsman. There was no limit 
placed on the number of qualities or ele- 
ments that a boy could list. These ele- 
ments are shown in Table I under the 
heading of ‘‘sportsmanship frequency.’’ 

Citizenship and sportsmanship are such 
general terms that their meanings are hard 
to grasp. This study does not attempt to 
construct a rating scale but does attempt 
to determine the elements of both citizen- 
ship and sportsmanship which to some ex- 
tent will help define these general terms. 
If frequency of mention is any criterion 
of the importance of these elements, the 
general tendencies seem to have been dis- 
covered. 

An analysis of the terms or elements of 
citizenship and sportsmanship indicates 
that these elements might be likened to a 
many-sided figure. If one side is taken 
away from the figure, that side is just a 
side. It has to be placed with the figure 
to make the figure complete. So, with the 
separate elements of citizenship and sports- 
manship, if you take one element and place 
it apart from the others, it is just an ele- 
ment; but put it with the others and a 
unified whole, citizenship or sportsman- 
ship, results. 

It is evident from Table I that there are 
many more elements listed under sports- 
manship than under citizenship. This may 
be due to the fact that the sportsmanship 
elements are listed by children while the 
citizenship elements are listed by adults. 
The adult most likely sees more ramifica- 
tions in the general terminology and there- 
fore makes the general term mean more. 
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TABLE I 


A CoMPARISON OF THE ELEMENTS OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP WITH THE ELEMENTS OF SPORTSMANSHIP, 














Citizenship | Sportsman- 
Item —Adult ship—Pupil 
Frequency | Frequency 
ONE NO os iosis. 5 si505 12 107 
Good loser........ 95 
Good winner...... 50 
Sportsmanship. .... 11 
eee 39 
Self-control........ 9 39 
COMTARE 6.6.5 0:0:0.6:5:0 9 
Plays clean........ 38 
re 26 
Clean mind........ 24 
Clean body........ 23 
Obedience......... 7 18 
Initiative......... 7 
Does not smoke... . 16 
Coéperation....... 6 16 
‘Team work.......... 7 2 
Clean speech...... 14 
Optimistic......... 12 
BPEIONNY «5.4.5. s.0:0:0-0 1 10 
Temperate........ 1 10 
WRSGIBED .  ci.6000 10 
Does not crab..... 10 
Plays the game.... 8 
Responsibility. . ... 6 
Leadership........ 5 
Develops skill...... 4 
Respect for others. . 3 3 
COMNOBEY 5 5:c:0 00500. 3 
Trustworthy....... 3 
pO ee 3 
INI oo sola arceeveiaia 3 
OO ee 2 2 
Happiness......... 2 2 
Determination..... 3 1 
Resourceful........ 3 
Thougntful........ 2 
ee 2 
Self-reliant. ....... 2 
GONCTOUS...... 06606: 1 1 
DEINE... «..<:0:6: 1 1 
| ee 102 591 
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The pupil seems to be more specific in his 
terms. Indications of this are shown in the 
general term sportmanship given by 
adults in the citizenship frequency, which 
might be taken to mean ‘‘good loser,’’ 
‘‘good winner,’’ and ‘‘honest’’ in the 
sportsmanship frequency column. 

It is interesting to note that where men- 
tion is made of an element in both columns, 
practically the same amount of emphasis 
is placed on each element. 

The more specific elements are much 
more valuable because one is better able to 
understand and analyze their meanings 
and also measure their results. The more 
general elements cannot be defined abso- 
lutely as, of course, it is almost impossible 
to measure their results. 

Citizenship values to be of much service 
should persist in everyday life. The first 
step in determining whether this is so or 
not would be to get an evaluation from in- 
dividuals as to the importance of the ele- 
ments given. Therefore, the first twenty- 
five elements in the sportsmanship column 
were listed in a judgment test to be given 
to the entire school.1 The pupil was asked 
to read over this list and place the figure 
(1) before the element he considered the 
most important. He was then to determine 
the next most important and place two 
(2) before the elements; (3) was to be 
placed before the next most important. 
One thousand sixteen pupils give a total 
of 20,196 judgments. 

For the sake of comparison the list giv- 
ing first mentions and last mentions, or 
frequencies, is in Table II. A ranking has 
been made for comparison. The pupils 
seem to think that fair play is very im- 
portant. It is listed by over thirty-seven 
per cent of all the pupils. Honesty ranks 
second, being mentioned by over twenty 
per cent of all the pupils. Self-control is 
placed third. 
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TABLE II 


ELEMENTS OF SPORTSMANSHIP ListeD By Pvu- 

PILS OF CENTRAL HicH ScHooL, OKLAHOMA 

Ciry, SHowina Most Important AND LEAST 
Important List oF “SLEMENTS. 








Most Least 
impor- impor- 
Elements Rank | tant | Rank| tant 
Fre- Fre- 
quency quency 
Plays fair. ....... 1 328 | 22 4 
Is honest ........ 2 167 | 19.5 6 
Self-control....... 3 83 | 18 :§ 
Good loser....... 4 62 | 21 5 
Has clean mind...} 5 34 | 19.5 6 
Plays clean....... 6 30 | 15.5] 12 
Codéperates ...... 7 26 | 12 16 
Has clean body...| 8 24 3 47 
IS WHMME, . 02.00% 9 23 9 21 
Plays the game....} 10 21 7 30 
Is respectful...... 11 19 | 14 13 
_ || eee 12.5} 17 4 43 
a kb ann nes 12.5] 17 | 17 8 
Good winner...... 14 10 8 22 
Obedient......... 15.5 5 | 10.5] 18 
Prendiy.. .....5.... 15.5 5 15.5 12 
Deliberate........ 17 3 2 48 
Does not smoke. ..} 17 3 1 117 
Clear speech...... 17 3 6 35 
Good natured..... 19 2 | 10.5] 18 
Unselfish......... 23 1 13 15 
Does not crab..... 23 1 5 38 

















It will be noted that smoking is given 
least importance. It is mentioned by about 
fourteen per cent, showing a greater di- 
versity of opinion. ‘‘Deliberate’’ is given 
second place in this column, with frequency 
of about five per cent. ‘‘Clean body’’ ranks 
third in importance, with about five per 
cent frequency. 

Sportsmanship seems to be such a per- 
sonal thing with the pupil that he is very 
specific in his ideas. This might be ex- 


*Given to entire student body, Central High School, Oklahoma City. 
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plained in the fact that this high school 
period is the period of greatest change in 
the pupil’s life. He is changing from the 
egoistic to the altruistic. From a savage 
with unclean body, he passes through many 
stages of development to hero-worship. The 
desire for a mate is expressed in the care- 
fully combed hair and pressed clothes. 
The gang fecling is very strong. He does 
many things for the gang’s sake—truth- 
fulness for the gang is paramount. 

On the whole this group leans toward 
the same general ideas concerning the im- 
portance of the elements of sportsmanship. 
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AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


FLoRENcE M. LuMspEN 
Powell Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


The junior high school is to the educa- 
tor what America was to the colonist—a 
land of opportunity. Sometimes, perhaps, 
to some of us it seems that we have come 
upon a wilderness instead of a happy hunt- 
ing ground. But the spirit of pioneering 
is stimulating and in keeping with the 
sense of adventure of the junior high 
school. It was this thirst for adventure, 
this desire to experiment, that led to the 
assembly program in operation at Powell 
Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 

When the school was opened in Febru- 
ary, 1925, there was no policy for assem- 
blies. At the beginning assemblies of the 
entire student body were held, and in 
them were discussed ideals and standards 
for the new school. An occasional outside 
speaker was invited to address the student 
body. Various other programs were pre- 
pared for the students and presented to 
them. 

When the school had been in operation 
for a semester, the principal, Miss Bertie 
Backus, felt the need of greater participa- 
tion of students in their own weekly as- 
semblies. A new program was put into 
effect. Each section was asked to prepare 
an assembly program during the semester, 
one assembiy to be held each week. The 
section teacher was in charge of her group 
and supervised its activities. This led 
to some very delightful and entertaining 
programs. It also enabled all children to 
have the opportunity of participating in a 
group activity. But some section teachers 
felt that the work was irksome, since they 
did not feel adequately trained for that 


kind of work. Whether they were trained 
or not, those who saw the results felt that 
what they had lacked in training they 
more than made up in effort. This plan 
was in operation for a year and proved 
that assemblies planned and executed by 
the pupils should be incorporated into the 
school organization. 

The method of arriving at the goal, how- 
ever, was changed the next year. Many of 
the section assemblies had been dramatic 
programs. Since the children had chosen 
that form of expression, some means should 
be found for giving the urge a chance for 
adequate development. Accordingly, a 
program of dramatic work was evolved, by 
which two assembly periods a month were 
set aside for exhibitions of this type of 
work. By this time the size of the student 
body had so increased that the limits of 
the auditorium necessitated divided assem- 
blies. For the most part the division for 
attendance at dramatic programs was made 
on the basis of grades, 7A, 7B, and 8A 
making one group, 8B, 9A, and 9B the 
other. The days for assemblies were set 
apart, the audience was provided—all that 
remained was to plan and present the pro- 
grams. 

For pupil presentation it was felt that 
definite training was necessary. Training 
in speech, in applauding, in program mak- 
ing, in selection of plays, in staging—all 
were desirable. Two teachers of English 
who were particularly interested in dra- 
matic work were detailed to the assembly 
project. The seventh period of the day 
is an activity period, for games, clubs, 
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eadet drill, and assemblies. This period 
was available for dramatic work and was 
most convenient when rehearsals extended 
after school. With a month’s training 
in public speaking and dramatization, we 
felt, a section should be able to produce a 
good program. During the time a section 
is having publie speaking classes it with- 
draws from other activities, the program 
being oné of intensive work over a short 
period of time. 

The results of the work have justified all 
efforts of pupils and teachers. After a 
year’s trial a dramatic club was organized 
for those pupils who had shown special 
ability in dramatic classes. When tryouts 
were held, the room was filled to over- 
flowing by those children who wanted to 
join. Athletic periods are sacrificed and 
long afternoons of play willingly ex- 
changed for rehearsals when preparations 
are being made for public performances. 
Because the children have liked the work, 
they have done well. Farce, comedy, 
morality, fantasy represent some of the 
types of plays given. The aim is to make 
the play fit the group producing it and the 
spectators of that particular time. 

Material is not so plentiful as one might 
wish; for a period of three years at least 
we hope not to have to repeat any play 
with a second group of actors. We try 
to have many plays with large casts in 
order that as many as possible of the thirty 
or more children in a section may appear 
before a gathering of their peers. Often 
one such play is given and another with a 
smaller cast by a few of the more gifted 
pupils of the section. With the smaller 
groups much can be accomplished. One 
boy who had not previously shown any 
marked propensity for dramatic expres- 
sion did remarkably well in the role of 
Judas in Dust of the Road; this is only one 
instance of the discovery and development 
‘of abilities that had before lain dormant. 
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Children show a real aptitude for entering 
into the spirit of fantasy, but the upper 
grades decidedly want their characters 
even in fantasy to be grown up. They 
can appreciate good lines. They love ae- 
tion. At first their notion of action was 
an imitation of the clowns of local vaude- 
ville; after reading and acting comedies 
and farces, they learned that rough and 
tumble action may have a part in really 
entertaining presentation. One of the 
most gratifying results of the dramatie 
work is the good taste usually shown by 
pupil committees in arranging programs; 
they no longer think that every amateur 
production should consist of a minstrel 
show and a clog dance. The children have 
made dramaties part of their school train- 
ing and life. 

This plan for dramatic work provided 
for two assembly programs a month by 
pupils. The remaining two or three weeks 
were available for diverse programs. Be- 
hind the planning of these programs, how- 
ever diversified they might be, was the 
belief that the assembly period provided 
the time for the unification and correla- 
tion of the work and interests of the stu- 
dent body as a whole. Music is an impor- 
tant part of the curriculum; one assembly 
a month is devoted to a school sing, con- 
ducted by the head of the music de- 
partment of the city schools. Seasonal 
programs, speakers from outside the school, 
athletic rallies, or any kind of school gath- 
ering prompted by a need may find a place 
in the remaining assembly period. In ar- 
ranging this period, as in planning the 
others, we try to keep in view the objective 
of the assembly. 

Believing that this period of the school 
week is a definite part of the schedule, we 
endeavor to have it accomplish some defi- 
nite thing. Our purpose is not always the 
same. Once it may be to exhibit school 
work, as in a program of dances prepared 
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by the physical training department; or a 
fashion revue, prepared by the girls of 
sewing classes. Again it may be to pro- 
mote school spirit, as in athletic meetings, 
or student talks on school activities. Again 
it may be to present civic enterprises to 
pupils, as in a Red Cross program. An- 
other time the purpose may be vocational 
or educational guidance, when persons 
qualified to speak on such subjects are 
invited to address the pupils. Living in 
Washington, we are fortunate in being able 
to secure experts in many lines of work of 
interest to children. We have had illus- 
trated talks on stars, forest and wild flower 
conservation, ete., by government scientists, 
to correlate with the work in general sci- 
ence. The national Red Cross gladly sends 
exhibits and speakers to interest pupils in 
that work. Men prominent in public and 
political life are often pleased to come and 
talk about topics of mutual interest to 
themselves and the pupils; they appear to 
enjoy the delight and appreciation with 
which their young audiences welcome them. 
Prepared with care, the assembly program 
is seldom disappointing. 

This, in general, has been the nature of 
our experiment in assemblies over a period 
of two years. To us it appears to have 
been of sufficient value to be worthy of con- 
tinuance. While it is more difficult to 
produce tangible evidence of progress in 
education than to evaluate good will in 
business, certain results seem rather defi- 
nite. The discrimination exercised by 
pupils in their selection of materials for 
programs has been mentioned. This is but 
one manifestation of their appreciation 
of values in presentations. The type of 
production has improved; so also has the 
manner. The pupils are critical of them- 
selves and of others; they approve when 
delivery is good and make note when it is 
poor. Often they give evidence of having 
developed a speech consciousness. When 
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they become aware that there is a purpose 
in their work, they look for the purpose 
in the offerings of others. When a pro- 
gram was presented to them by pupils of 
a private school of expression they were 
alive to the aim and afterwards discussed 
the program with budding critical ability. 
They acquire some technique of expres- 
sion and cultivate some power of judg- 
ment. When they are ready to leave the 
junior high school they give vent to per- 
sonal preferences in their class day pro- 
grams. These class day exercises have 
come to be great fun for the pupils. They 
write their own prophetic play and plan its 
staging. At this time they indulge in the 
human desire to satire and burlesque. But 
their buffoonery is more under control 
than at first and freer from unintentional 
eruelty. Nearly all graduates take part 
in these exercises ; for many of them it is a 
second, or third, or even fourth stage ap- 
pearance. 

One of the outstanding results has been 
the extent of pupil activity, putting to use 
the urge toward self-expression. This is 
particularly characteristic of dramatic per- 
formances and other exhibitions of school 
work. It is not always personal display; 
a child who has helped construct a fire- 
place or chair for a stage setting feels 
that he has partaken of the fun of produc- 
tion. Such activity produces the desir- 
able result also of correlation of other work 
with assembly performances. Stage set- 
tings involve a study of various periods in 
history, customs, and manners of many 
peoples, as well as the ability to translate 
this knowledge into practical objects pro- 
duced in the shops. Pupils in charge of 
costumes likewise draw on other knowl- 
edge and skills besides those of dramaties. 
Pupils with a flair for the artistic paint 
scenery and hangings. The school orches- 
tra and glee clubs frequently participate 
in the programs or give entire programs of 
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their own. A particularly impressive as- 
sembly this year was the patriotic program, 
conducted between the birthdays of Lin- 
eoln and Washington; the entire school 
sang songs prepared for the occasion, the 
glee clubs presented other patriotic songs 
they had prepared, and the Hon. William 
Tyler Page delivered an address, after 
which the school body recited with him his 
‘*American’s Creed.’’ Correlation and co- 
operation have been specific results. The 
assembly has proved a clearing house for 
many forms of extra-curricular activity. 
By the incorporation of these various in- 
terests into the weekly schedule, other 
larger enterprises have been made possible. 
Ordinarily the attendance at school assem- 
blies is limited to pupils of certain grades 
or groups. Occasionally, however, evening 
performances are given which are open to 
the public, and, of course, usually patron- 
ized by parents and friends of pupils. The 
dramatic club and dramatic classes usually 
give two such programs a year. Last year 
there were several performances of merit 
distinctive for pupils of junior high school 
age. One was the concert given by the 
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orchestra and glee clubs. Another was the 
May festival, portraying in dances a his- 
tory of the dance through the ages; here 
the dramatic classes assisted by designing 
costumes and the staging for the pageant, 
which was given in one of the city parks, 
Later in the year an operetta was given, in 
which again the dramatic work functioned 
with another department in assisting with 
the dramatization, costumes, and staging. 
In all preparations for public perforn- 
ances the art classes assist with the pub- 
licity by means of posters, and all classes 
and departments in ways too countless to 
enumerate. 

In this whole project and its mani- 
fold ramifications the curriculum and 
extra-curricular activities have blended; 
each has stimulated the other and been 
motivated by the other. New ideas are 
tried out as they appear, kept if they are 
feasible, and discarded if not useful; the 
possibility of new forms, different meth- 
ods, untouched fields is perhaps one of the 
most intriguing features of any such 


scheme that is flexible yet fixed sufficiently 
to be practicable. 
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A SELF-ANALYSIS FOR SUPERVISORS 


I. Preparation and professional growth. 
Is your preparation, academic and pro- 
fessional, adequate for your work? Are 
you a master of your subject? Have you 
an A.M. degree, or its equivalent? Is 
your point of view up-to-date? Do you 
read regularly several educational maga- 
zines, and the yearbooks and literature of 
several national and state educational or- 
ganizations? Do you read each year sev- 
eral of the new books in your field? Do 
you effectively interpret what you read? 
Do you frequently participate in exten- 
sion courses in education, either as in- 
structor or as student? Is your profes- 
sional attitude in accord with the current 
accepted ideals of the profession? Have 
you traveled extensively, and profited pro- 
portionately? Do you attend educational 
conventions frequently? Do you visit 
other school systems? Where would you 
place yourself on this scale: 
reactionary—conservative—progressive— 
radical 


II. Ability in educational survey and diag- 
nosis. 

Do you know your schools in detail—the 
school plant, the teachers, the pupils, the 
community? Are the standards you use 
by which to judge educational values re- 
liable and consistent with the best modern 
practice? Are you well grounded in the 
philosophy of education and the principles 
of teaching? Can you apply these effec- 
tively in determining the strong and weak 
points in the work of your teachers? Do 
you take into consideration the varying 
conditions in the different schools? 


IIT. Professional skill in dealing with 
teachers. 


Are you autocratic or democratic in your 
leadership of teachers? Do you merely let 
a sensitive teacher alone, or are you re- 
sourceful in finding indirect ways of reach- 
ing her effectively? Do you find something 
to commend as well as something to criti- 
cize? Are you a constructive critic? Can 
you criticize with a smile? Do you se- 
cure the whole-hearted codperation of your 
teachers in the working out of the prob- 
lems in classroom instruction which they 
face? 

Do you eapitalize the strong points 
of individual teachers in your supervision ? 
Do your teachers grow professionally 
under your leadership? Can you deal with 
teachers effectively upon a democratic 
basis? Do you get your teachers to want 
to do what they ought to do? 


IV. Supervision plan. 

Do you plan your supervision ade- 
quately? Are you and your teachers com- 
mitted to a definite program of improve- 
ment for the year, term, or quarter? Does 
everyone understand it? Do the teachers 
have some voice in determining the pro- 
gram? Is there adequate codperation be- 
tween teachers and supervisor in working 
out the program mutually agreed to? Do 
your plans from year to year include the 
needed items? 


V. Educational objectives. 

Do all educational objectives receive 
proper proportionate attention in your 
supervision? Which are wunderempha- 
sized? Which overemphasized? Do you 
‘‘put first things first?’’ Is your concep- 
tion of educational objectives adequate? 
Do you give sufficient attention to general 
objectives, as well as to specific subject 
objectives ? 
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VI. Educational method. 

What is the value of the educational 
method used by the teachers under your 
supervision? Is there a proper balance be- 
tween ‘‘project’’ work, the ‘‘socialized 
recitation,’’ and other more formal phases 
of instruction? What is the quality of the 
method of study and work shown by the 
pupils? Is the method used appropriate 
to the situation? Is your conception of 
educational method adequate? Do you 
give adequate attention to general as well 
as to specific principles of method? 


VII. Stimulation of interest, motive, pur- 
pose, and self-activity of pupils. 

To what extent are interest, motive, and 
purpose of pupils aroused and utilized in 
the work of your schools? Do the pupils 
accept their problems as their own? Do 
the pupils want to do what they ought to 
do? Is learning made a “‘series of great 
adventures’’ for the pupils? Is the typi- 
eal unit of class work a unit of purposeful 
experience for the pupils? Is the self-ac- 
tivity of pupils adequate for a high type 
of learning? Do you have an adequate 
conception of the importance of interest, 
motive, and purpose on the part of the 
pupils? 


VIII. Analysis of results in improving in- 

struction. 

What is your estimate of your results 
in improving the general quality of the in- 
struction in your schools? 

1. As shown by habits and skills being 
acquired by the pupils? 

2. As shown by the knowledge being ac- 
quired by the pupils? 

3. As shown by the development of charac- 
ter and citizenship in the pupils? 

4. As shown by the finished productions of 
the pupils—written work, made work, 
activities (curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar). 

5. In your subject as a whole? 
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IX. Supervisory agencies used. 

Which of the following agencies of su- 
pervision do you utilize, and how well do 
you utilize them? Appropriately, and 
with a proper sense of proportion? 


1. Visiting teachers at work. 

2. Conference following visit. 

3. References to educational literature. 

4. Suggestions from personal experience, 

5. Demonstration teaching. 

6. Organizing exhibits of pupils’ work. 

7. Giving mimeographed helps in teach- 
ing method. 

8. Giving mimeographed helps in organi- 


zation of subject matter. 
9. Giving detailed directions as to 
method, content, and procedures. 

10. Conducting teachers’ meetings. 

11. Interpretation of the course of study. 

12. Inspiration. 

13. Securing codperation—sharing work 
as well as responsibility and credit 
with teachers. 

14. Orientation of teachers. 

15. Membership in educational organiza- 
tions, use of their literature ; encourag- 
ing participation of teachers in the 
work of these organizations. 

16. Giving or taking extension courses; 
suggesting appropriate courses. 

17. Use of educational conventions. 

18. Use of special lectures. 

19. Use of current educational magazines. 

20. Suggestions and furnishing of special 
curriculum aids and devices for teach- 
ing, appropriate to the particular situ- 
ation. 

21. Exercising democratic leadership. 

22. Suggesting visits to other teachers at 
work. 

23. Testing the results of instruction. 

24. Survey and evaluation of the work in 
the various classrooms. 

F. M. UNDERWoop, 
District Superintendent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PRINCIPAL THINKS OF HIS 
DAY’S WORK 

John Brown was a good school man. 
Moreover, he was a good principal. One 
bright morning early in October, as he was 
swinging down the street, a hundred things 
eame to his mind. He was thinking of his 
day’s work as principal of school. 

His school was pretty well organized. 
September had brought an increased enroll- 
ment, with several new teachers. Classes 
had been tested and grouped homogene- 
ously according to intelligence. New teach- 
ers and pupils were now quite adjusted 
to new conditions and the school appeared 
to be going along smoothly. Nevertheless, 
Principal Brown seemed worried regarding 
his problems at hand. 

He had been spending much of his time 
on administrative duties. Each day saw 
him adjusting the work of the office and 
attending to tasks created by the demands 
of the home and the central office of the 
Board of Education. The telephone bell 
rang, parents called, and book agents, anx- 
ious to have their books approved, often 
took much valuable time from the wearied 
principal. Transfer cards, new entrants, 
attendance officer, substitute teachers, dis- 
ciplinary cases, recommendations, program 
difficulties, forced upon the principal more 
things than he really could manage. To 
be sure, he had a clerk in his office but she 
was busy with filing, report cards, census 
blanks, tardy and dismissal cases, running 
errands, caring for supplies and books, and 
meeting heavy demands placed upon her 
by the teachers. 

On this particular morning, Brown was 
quite concerned about the things he hadn’t 
done. Just the day before, Miss A—— 
complained about the poor passing of the 
departmental classes on the second floor, 
Miss N—— had said her pupils were far 
below standard, and little Miss K——, 
a far-thinking and progressive teacher, 
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wanted to know more about the individual 
method. Furthermore, for weeks Brown 
had been thinking about supervision. His 
children were more or less strange to him. 
He missed the ‘‘contacts’’ which he had 
experienced in his former school. The 
‘*elub’’ life of the school had suffered. Mr. 
G. , his physical trainer, brought this to 
his attention by suggesting the formation 
of certain club activities. 

And so, this October morning, Principal 
Brown, possessing all of the interest and 
sincerity needed by school men and start- 
ing out earlier than usual, resolved to do 
something about a situation in his school 
which was gradually becoming alarming. 

He began his campaign by establishing 
a definite planning period each day to con- 
sider his problems at hand and to take cor- 
rective steps to ameliorate them. He 
would be unyielding in his requests for 
more clerical help and, through careful 
delegation of his work, he would find time 
for the more glorious part of his profes- 
sion, that of working directly with his 
pupils and teachers. 

With enthusiasm running high in his 
breast, he vowed to make this supervision 
a constructive work. Recitation standards, 
problem work, interpreting and writing 
courses of study and methods were part of 
the supervision now planned by Principal 
Brown. He would no longer tolerate casual 
and unscientific visits to the classroom in 
the réle of a supreme potentate, but he 
would direct his supervision to make the 
teacher show growth. 

By this time Brown had reached his 
office. Only the janitors were there before 
him. He took his pad and continued his 
plans: A teacher as supervisor of school 
clubs, including a glee club and orchestra; 
a health survey in charge of the school 
nurse; more diagnostic tests and standard 
tests in academic work; a closer articula- 
tion between each grade and between school 
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and home; better teaching conditions for 
teachers and development of espirit de 
corps in the teaching body. Still he went 
on. Special programs for the exceptional 
child; better ‘‘marking schemes’’; profit- 
able faculty meetings. There seemed to be 
no end of things! 

School was just beginning. Pupils and 
teachers were already in their classrooms 
and beginning another day. Mr. Brown 
called his secretary to his private office and 
made his plans clear for the rejuvenation 
of his school. ‘‘And don’t forget, Miss X 
, to send out today those notices relat- 
ing to the formation of the Parent-Teachers 
Association in our district on Tuesday 
next.”’ 





Eu.mer HOo.seck, Principal, 
Woodrow Wilson School, 
Passaic, N. J. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING THE WORTH- 
WHILENESS OF CHILD ACTIVITY 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


If you can answer ‘‘Yes’’ to the follow- 
ing questions, you have the beginning, 
center, and end of worth-whileness for 
child activity in the classroom: 


1. Do the activities lead on and build in- 
terests in worth-while fields? 

2. Are these activities bringing the school 
into closer relation to life outside the 
school? 

3. Do these activities take the child where 
you find him, and out of his present experi- 
ences arrange for more experiences? 

4. Is the child learning and doing the thing 
that will function in life when it is needed? 

5. Are these activities building interests 
and attitudes? 

6. Is the child using the formal subjects 
to fill a need in his life, tools with which to 
work? 

7. Will these activities build a personality 
that can choose efficiently and widely? 

8. Are these activities satisfying to the 
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child, while you are caring for the laws of 
learning, and the associate and concomitant 
learnings? 

9. Do these activities use first-hand experi- 
ences, commonplace things in the child’s en- 
vironment ? 

10. Are the child’s activities made up of 
purposes, in which he will have to plan, ex- 
ecute, and judge? Purposeful activity in 
which he will have freedom to choose and 
experiment through actually doing the thing 
to be done? 


May I tell you my reasons for consider- 
ing the above as criteria for judging worth- 
whileness of child activity in the class- 
room? I shall give you my reasons in the 
light of what I consider the criteria for 
judging and at the same time answer your 
questions. 

Activities, to be worth while, must lead 
on because if they do not lead on to growth 
and more worth-while channels they do not 
leave the child richer in his possessions of 
knowledge than we found him. 

Learning is living. The child’s activities 
should reflect this living; he should ex- 
perience life, through actually living and 
doing the thing to be done. His learning 
should be intrinsic, so that it will fune- 
tion in life when needed. Let the child 
gain knowledge through intrinsic learning 
and as naturally as night follows day so 
will the laws of learning, readiness, exer- 
cise, effect, interest, purposeful activity, 
primary, associate, and concomitant learn- 
ings follow. 

Learning, to be of the most value and of 
the highest type, must bring satisfaction 
to the child. If the activities have come 
from his interests he will most surely learn 
with satisfaction, and profit by his annoy- 
ances when following his interests. 

The child lives in a world of his own; 
take him where you find him in his natural 
experiences, give him more natural ex- 
periences, let him feel and solve his own 
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problems that arise from experiences, be- 
cause this is life. 

Child activities to be worth while should 
build attitudes because day by day we 
build a personality that can choose effi- 
ciently and widely or vice-versa. We build 
a person who can or cannot live in our 
democratic society efficiently and well. He 
will not be able to do this unless we let him 
practice as a child—use and learn, learn 
and use—through natural child activities. 

Worth-while activities will include the 
formal subjects used as tools or skills, but 
they will fill a need in the child’s life. 
They will cease to be learned merely be- 
eause the teacher demands it. 

How are we to build meanings if we do 


not give the child first-hand experiences? 
Give the child all the first-hand experiences 
that his environment can afford; the com- 
monplace things around him form the en- 
vironment where he lives and grows. 

One of our duties as teachers is to build 
attitudes and interests; to do so we must 
build from the child’s point of view and 
not from ours. 

Edueation is living. Can we call it liv- 
ing when we confine it between the pages 
of a book? To live, we must react. Our 
slogan in the classroom, to be worth while, 
must be ‘‘living and doing.’’ 

Epna RIcHMOND, 
State Normal School, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 

The winter program of the organization 
known during the past year as the Na- 
tional Conference of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction was carried out at 
Cleveland as planned. There were two 
morning sessions and a luncheon meeting. 

On Tuesday, in the assembly hall of the 
Hotel Hollenden, Miss Hahn of San Fran- 
cisco discussed the supervision of an ac- 
tivity program. Mr. Gist, of the same 
city, presented the viewpoint of the ele- 
mentary school principal as to the re- 
spective functions of the principals and 
general supervisors. Miss Simpson of 
Baltimore set forth principles of super- 
vision as supported by the State Depart- 
ment of Maryland, and Mr. Hosic of New 
York urged the maintenance of a bal- 
anced program in supervision, both on the 
part of the organization and on the part 
of the supervisor in the field. 

At the Wednesday meeting the Sec- 
ond Yearbook: of the society was pre- 
sented and discussed by members of the 
committee in charge. Dr. Brueckner, of 
the University of Minnesota, brought out 
the important features of the publication; 
Dr. Waples, of the University of Chicago, 
discussed teachers’ difficulties as a basis 
of supervision; Mr. Rankin of Detroit de- 
scribed techniques for determining the 
value of materials and methods; Miss Cut- 
right of Minneapolis showed how teachers 
may participate in curriculum construc- 
tion; and Dr. Horn of Iowa warned of the 
dangers inherent in overemphasis upon 
the quantitative aspects of supervision. 
These papers will appear in Educational 

1 Scientific Method in Supervision. 


Method as well as in the proceedings of 
the National Education Association. 

The luncheon meeting on Wednesday 
was open to members only and devoted 
to discussion of the future of the Depart- 
ment. Secretary Crabtree of the National 
Education Association appeared and ex- 
pressed the satisfaction of the parent or. 
ganization in welcoming the new depart- 
ment, which he said completes the plan of 
major departments. Brief remarks were 
made by Miss Mugan, the president, Mr. 
Hosic, the secretary, and other members. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


At the close of the program on Tuesday 
the annual business meeting of the society 
was held. Only two matters required ac- 
tion. Five members of the board of di- 
rectors were elected for a term of three 
years to fill the vacancies caused by the 
expiration of the terms of office of direc- 
tors Barr, Burton, Gray, McClure, and 
Mabel Simpson. Miss Simpson and Messrs. 
Burton and McClure were reélected. In 
place of Doctor Gray was chosen Mildred 
English, assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and in place of Doctor Barr, 
Miss Julia Hahn, director of kindergarten- 
primary education in San Francisco. The 
terms of office of these directors will be- 
come effective at the close of the summer 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

A formal vote was taken on the ques- 
tion of membership as a department of 
the National Education Association, and 
the action of the executive board of the 
N. E. A. in establishing the Conference of 
Supervisors as a department of the N. E. 


New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1929. 
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A. was confirmed without a dissenting vote. 
This action included approval of the con- 
stitution of the department as printed in 
Educational Method for January, 1929. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was held at the Statler Hotel on 
Sunday, February 24. There were pres- 
ent directors Barr, Burton, Hall, Horn, 
Hosic, McLean, Morrison, Mugan, Neal, I. 
Jewell Simpson, and Mabel E. Simpson. 
The minutes of the meeting held in Cam- 
bridge in February, 1928, were corrected 
so as to show that a special committee on 
a policy as to yearbooks was appointed to 
make a report in 1929. This group con- 
sisted of the executive committee in addi- 
tion to Messrs. Brueckner, Gray, and Horn. 
Doctor Brueckner was appointed chairman. 

The Committee on Yearbooks reported 
through its chairman, Doctor Brueckner, 
that in accordance with the instructions of 
the executive committee he had organized 
a group to prepare a yearbook on tech- 
niques for making surveys of instructional 
practices. The topic, ‘‘Functions of the 
Elementary School,’’ which had previously 
been urged, was dropped in view of the 
fact that a forthcoming yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence was said 
to deal with that subject. The committee 
voted not to recommend a series of year- 
books but rather that topics be selected 
from year to year. The plans of other 
organizations should be ascertained in ad- 
vance so as to prevent duplications. Sug- 
gestions for new yearbooks might be ob- 
tained by public announcement of the fact 
that such suggestions would be welcome. 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and the committee discharged. 

The report of the Treasurer for the 
twelve months from March 1, 1928, through 
February 28, 1929, was presented and ap- 
proved, as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF 
Tue NationaL CONFERENCE OF SUPERVISORS 
AND Directors OF INSTRUCTION 


March 1, 1928, to March 1, 1929 


Receipts 
Balance on hand March 1, 
DE audesecuaevsasanees $2,506.91 
From Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, for the 
period from July 1, 1927, 
to July 1, 1928, as per con- 


OE -icausatuscetuenaces 3,062.66 
Acerued interest on Savings 
SONS. Shand dsceneune 102.64 
pi er ee $5,672.21 
Expenditures 


Editorial and _ stenographic 
services (Conference, Jour- 
nal, and Second Yearbook) 1,242.16 


Printing and supplies (office) 264.70 
Miscellaneous (postage, tele- 
grams, and traveling ex- 
penses for committee meet- 
SOND Sasaeesess5esaeune 402.65 
Total Expenditures ............ 1,909.51 
Balance on hand March 1, 1929...... $3,762.70 
James F. Hoste, 
Treasurer 


The following topics for yearbooks were 
approved and the executive committee was 
instructed to organize committees to pre- 
pare them: ‘‘The Evaluation of Super- 
vision’’ and ‘‘The Supervision of English 
Expression.’’ 

The question of the establishment of 
sections in the meetings of the Department 
was discussed at length and the conclusion 
reached that just now it would probably 
hinder progress rather than assist it to set 
up permanent sections. The relationships 
of the different types of supervisors are 
undergoing changes at the present time 
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and the tendency is for all engaged in 
supervision to come together and unite 
their forces. It was thought best, there- 
fore, to recognize the interests of special 
supervisors in the programs of the De- 
partment without actually setting up at 
this time separate divisions. 

An application was received from the 
State Council of Supervisors in Michigan 
to be accepted as a branch of the national 
organization. On motion President Mugan 
appointed the following committee to draw 
up specifications in accordance with which 
branches may be established and permitted 
to enter into codperation with the Depart- 
ment: Mr. Underwood, chairman, Miss 
Hall and Mr. Hosie. 

A committee on finance was appointed 
to have oversight of the financial affairs of 
the Department and to prepare the annual 
budget: Mr. Morrison, chairman, Mr. Un- 
derwood and Mr. Hosie. 

A membership committee was also 
named: Mr. McClure, chairman, Misses 
McLean, Neal, and I. Jewell Simpson. 

As the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors on the National Coun- 
cil of Education, the following were chosen 
on recommendation of the committee on 
nominations: to serve two years, Mr. Bur- 
ton; four years, Miss Mugan; six years, 
Mr. Hosie. 

The nominating committee also reported 
the following names as the officers of the 
Department for the year beginning with 
the adjournment of the summer meeting 
of the N. E. A.: 


President, Frank M. Underwood 

First vice-president, Elizabeth Hall 

Second vice-president, Jessie McLean 

Member of executive committee for three 
years, Worth McClure 


The report of the committee was adopted. 


JOINT COMMISSION 


At the Cambridge meeting in February, 
1928, the board of directors appointed 
delegates to a joint meeting with represen. 
tatives of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals with « view to the crea- 
tion of a joint commission on supervision. 
These delegates, together with represen- 
tatives of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, held a meeting in Cleveland on Sun- 
day morning, February 24. A permanent 
organization was effected, the name chosen 
being Joint Commission on Terminology, 
Functions, and Relations in Supervision. 
The officers of the Commission are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, James F. Hosic, repre- 
senting the Department of Supervisors; 
Vice-chairman, Albert S. Cook of Balti- 
more, representing the Department of Su- 
perintendence; Secretary, Arthur S. Gist 
of San Francisco, representing the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. 
It was voted that each of these depart- 
ments be asked to appoint four persons to 
act as members of the Commission. The 
representatives of the Department of Su- 
pervisors are: Miss Hall, Mr. Hosic, Mr. 
Morrison, and Miss Mugan. 


ATLANTA MEETING 


Two sessions of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction are 
planned for the July meeting in Atlanta. 
These will oceur on Monday afternoon and 
Tuesday afternoon. The first will be a 
general meeting on outstanding problems 
in supervision, and four speakers of na- 
tional reputation will appear. The pro- 
gram on Tuesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to the interests of special super- 
visors. There will be one paper on the 
general topic, followed by papers on su- 
pervision of art, supervision of handwrit- 
ing, and supervision of music. 
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PLANNING THE TEACHERS’ MEETING 


An illustration of the kind of definite 
planning that leads to worth-while teach- 
ers’ meetings will be found in the follow- 
ing programs prepared by Mr. L. S. Chase, 
principal of the Hillside School, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey : 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETING 


1. When we find pupils in junior high school 
who are slow readers, what can be done about 
it, and who will do it? 

Elementary Principals’ Third Year Book, 
Chap. X. 

Wheat, Teaching of Reading, Chap. XVI. 
Classroom Teacher, Vol. X. 

2. Will each teacher who uses books bring to 
the meeting two or three problem reading cases 
among this year’s children? 

3. When a pupil cannot read well enough to 
understand problems in Mathematics, whose 
ease is it? 

Wheat, pp. 288-289. 

4. Is there much that can be done for a pupil 
who does not enjoy reading? 

Classroom Teacher, Vol. X, p. 260. 

5. Is a slow reader likely to be a more 
thoughtful and accurate reader than a fast 
one? 

Classroom Teacher, Vol. X, p. 335. 
Smith, Reading Process, Chap. X. 
Wheat, p. 288. 

6. Where should the responsibility be placed 
for seeing that children are constantly growing 
in words with which to think? 

Touton and Strothers, Chap. X. 

Plenty of other material on Reading will be 

found on office table. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING, NovEMBER 19 
A DEMONSTRATION AND Discussion IN READING 


There is plenty of evidence that every teacher 
who uses books in his teaching must be a teacher 
of reading. There is proof that all pupils vary 
greatly in their ability to get thought from the 
printed page. A variation of six grades in abil- 
ity was noted in a few ninth grade pupils who 
came into Hillside this September. 


Reading rests upon five or six abilities, ac- 
cording to Gates. A weakness in one of these 
levels might prevent an intelligent child from 
developing skills in the upper levels and conse- 
quently from becoming a satisfactory reader. 

How can we improve the speed and compre- 
hension in reading of Junior High School 
pupils? : 

RELATED PROBLEMS 


1. How ean we analyze the difficulties of each 
poor reader? 

2. Does oral reading in the upper grades de- 
velop skill in reading faster than the silent 
method ? 

3. Is most of our reading material in the 
Junior High School better understood if read 
orally? 

4. Do Junior High School pupils get more 
from the oral reading of other pupils if they 
look at the printed page during the reading? 

5. Do children gain skill in reading faster by 
reading a few books carefully or by reading a 
variety of material? 

6. What is the best way of giving children 
practice in comprehending what they read? 

Several authorities on reading are available 
and will be found on the office table. 

Miss Chamberlin, of Spaulding School, will 
give a fifteen-minute demonstration with a first- 
grade group, on how children are taught the 
beginning of reading. All teachers who are 
interested in the subject of reading are asked 
to attend. 

Those who are coming to this meeting may 
excuse their classes in time to be in Room 21 
at 3:20. 

Refreshments will be served. 

L. S. Cuasz, Principal. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Adequate school library service is coming 
generally to be regarded as essential for 
children in all types of schools. In order 
that this service may be provided, the lead- 
ing library schools of the country are mak- 
ing efforts to train persons for this special 
work. Something of the purpose and con- 
tent of the courses given in these institu- 
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tions is set forth in the following brief 
statement by Miss Marion Horton of the 
School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity : 

‘The efficient library of today demands 
librarians trained in special fields and also 
trained in library technique. The man or 
woman who chooses librarianship as a pro- 
fession studies in a library school after com- 
pleting a general college course which in- 
cludes specialization in one or more sub- 
jects. In the larger college and public 
libraries the assistants in the art, science, 
business, technology, education, and other 
departments are expected to have expert 
knowledge of the books they are using. 
Adequate preparation for work in a chemis- 
try library, for instance, would include 
a college course centering on chemistry fol- 
lowed by an intensive study of the litera- 
ture of chemistry and the organization of 
technical libraries, while a person in charge 
of the teachers’ department of a public 
library or engaged in reference service in a 
Teachers College library should have spe- 
cial training in educational methods and 
the bibliography of pedagogy as well as 
training in the problems of acquisition and 
classification of such material as courses of 
study, educational periodicals, Bureau of 
Education bulletins, pamphlets, and buoks. 
Library work with children and with older 
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boys and girls either in public libraries or 
in the elementary and high schools is a 
field in which wide knowledge of books, 
thorough understanding of modern edu. 
cational methods and appreciation of 
children’s minds and interests are needed, 

‘‘Sixteen American library schools give 
the technical one year course which pre. 
pares for librarianship. In addition some 
of these give advanced graduate instruc- 
tion leading to the degree of Master of 
Science. Students registered for these 
courses build programs for the year’s study 
around some special interest, linking the 
required technical preparation in bibliog. 
raphy and reference, cataloging, classifica- 
tion and administration with graduate 
courses in other departments of the uni- 
versity. 

‘‘Columbia University offers courses in 
the School of Library Service leading to the 
graduate professional degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Master of Science in the 
summer session as well as during the regu- 
lar academic year. Other courses leading 
to a certificate are planned for persons who 
have had some college preparation but not 
a bachelor’s degree. Special courses pre- 
paring for school library work are attract- 
ing many persons because of the increase 
in the number of school libraries through- 
out the country.’’ 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 


A substantial addition to existing ma- 
terials for professionalizing the subjects 
of the school has been made by Professor 
Branom in his Teacher’s Geography. In 
a sizable volume of the familiar shape of 
the school geography, he has presented the 
teacher in training with a series of inter- 
pretative studies designed to give at the 
same time a grasp of geographic princi- 
ples and of proper methods of teaching 
them. The problem method is stressed 
throughout and type studies, referred to 
as ‘‘integrating centers,’’ are numerous. 
The book as a whole is essentially a sylla- 
bus with references, to which has been 
added a small atlas. Teachers in service 
especially will be grateful for this guide 
to their studies in geography. 


CREATIVE MUSIC IN THE HOME 


Among exponents of creative activity 
for children, Mrs. Coleman, teacher in the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, must 
be assigned a leading place. Her Creative 
Music for Children, published in 1922 by 
Putnam’s, marks an epoch in education in 
the arts. To this she has now added a 
companion volume for parents.? The prin- 
ciples upon which the new book is based 
are the same as in the case of the earlier 
work, namely, that children should make 
their own musical instruments and write 
their own music in order to acquire a back- 
ground of musical knowledge, discover 
their own capacities, build up attitudes, 
and relate music to other aspects of life. 
The book is charmingly illustrated and 


will be regarded by both parents and chil- 
dren as a prize. 


HOW TO TEST FOR APTITUDE 

Three aspects of the testing movement 
are now prominent: testing ‘‘intelligence,’’ 
‘‘achievement,’’ and ‘‘aptitude.’’ A very 
thoroughgoing treatise on the third aspect 
is now available. Professor Hull’s book * 
is a substantial addition to the Terman 
‘Measurement and Adjustment Series.’’ 
The writer surveys the whole testing move- 
ment and describes in detail the tests of 
aptitudes now available. The differences 
to be determined he classifies as differences 
between individuals and differences be- 
tween the traits of the same individual. 
These differences are due to ‘‘group fac- 
tors’’ and hence the task of the deviser of 
tests is to devise tests and measures of 
those factors. Full directions for using 
the available material are given. The 
writer is careful to point out at the begin- 
ning that life itself is the ultimate test of 
one’s aptitudes. Tests he justifies, how- 
ever, as suggesting probabilities and there- 
fore saving much waste in the process of 
adjustment. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF GROUP DISCUSSION 

With the growth of the movement for 
full participation of the members of 
democratic groups in the working out of 
policies has come increasing need of an 
appropriate technique. This has been de- 
scribed in most satisfactory fashion by 
Professor Elliott, of Union Theological 
Seminary, who has had charge of several 
experimental groups organized with the 


| Teacher’s Geography. By Mendel E. Branom. Macmillan Company, 1929. 
a Music in the Home. By Satis N. Coleman. Lewis E. Myers and Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 


* Aptitude Testing. By Clark L. Hull. World Book Company, 1928. 
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purpose of perfecting methods of codpera- 
tive thinking.* After arguing that de- 
mocracy requires its own appropriate ways 
of working and showing how inadequate 
much of current discussion really is as 
serving in any true sense to lead to ade- 
quate expression of group minds, the 
writer proceeds to give an exposition of 
the true process. He speaks directly to 
the leader, for upon him devolves respon- 
sibility for preparation, for direction of 
group activity, and for seeing to it that 
action is assured. The difficulties that are 
likely to arise are explained and advice is 
given as to how to meet them. The book 
constitutes, therefore, a working manual 
or handbook, embodying a constructive the- 
ory of group leadership. Principals and 
supervisors will find it exceedingly valu- 
able. Indeed, those who are seeking to 
establish a true democratic régime in their 
schools should not only consult it them- 
selves but also recommend it to their 
teachers. 


PRINCIPLES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 


Partly for convenience and partly to 
share his material with others, Professor 
Wynne of the Farmville Normal School 
has caused to be published a sketch of his 
course in principles of education.5 The 
chief topies that he includes are ‘‘ General 
Orientation,’’ ‘‘ Teaching as a Profession,’’ 
‘““General Method,’’ ‘‘The Course of 
Study,’’ and ‘‘Managerial Functions.’’ 
Each chapter opens with suggestive ques- 
tions and closes with a short list of refer- 





ences. The discussions presented in the 
chapters are brief—little more than sum- 
maries. Such a treatment enables a 


reader to learn what ground is covered in 
the course but gives little idea of the de- 
tails that are introduced. These, it goes 

4 The Process of Group Thinking. 


By Harrison S. Elliott. 
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without saying, are what give significance 
in such a subject to beginners. 


TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS 


By taking a cross-section of modem 
school work in any single direction one 
can always reveal enough material to make 
a book. Such a book is often helpful—to 
those who know how to relate its materials 
to the whole of the course. To others it 
may merely suggest another ‘‘subject’’ to 
be introduced. 

Mr. Kimball, it is only fair to say, has 
tried to guard this point in his discussion 
of the teaching of current events.® Never. 
theless his enthusiasm is contagious and 
we shall probably soon see courses of study 
with time allotments in each grade for 
current events. To those who keep in 
mind the necessity of maintaining a close 
and vital relation at all times between 
school experience and what is going on in 
the world, his book will no doubt prove a 
valuable aid. 


EDUCATION THROUGH HANDWORK 


Exeellent curriculum theory and teach- 
ing practice in the field of handwork in 
primary grades is offered in Miss Wieck- 
ing’s Education Through Manual Aetiv- 
ities.?. Part I describes in successive chap- 
ters typical projects in weaving, sewing, 
elay-modeling, woodworking, block-build- 
ing, paper-cutting, and paper construction, 
and in the use of many materials com- 
bined. Part II shows how children may 
be led through actual experience in doing 
things to understand the world in which 
they live. The treatment is clear and read- 
able and is made attractive with numerous 
photographs of children at work. There 
are useful references, lists of materials, 
and names of firms from whom materials 


Association Press, New York, 1928. 


5 Principles of Education. By John P. Wynne. Clarion Publishing Company, Farmville, Va., 1928. 


* Current Events Instruction. 
7 Education Through Manual Activities. 


By Reginald S. Kimball and others. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 
By Anna M. Wiecking. Ginn and Co., 1928. 
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ean be secured. The book is a workman- 
like job and will prove of great value to 
all primary teachers, especially those not 
thoroughly acquainted with manual ac- 
tivities. 

SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
LIMITATIONS OF THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Initial enthusiasm for scientific investi- 
gation is gradually giving way in part to 
sober second thoughts. The recent criti- 
cisms of Professor Henmon in the Journal 
of Educational Research are now followed 
by remarks in similar vein by Frederick L. 
Whitney of Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege. In The Teachers Journal and Ab- 
stract for January, Doctor Whitney first 
establishes the viewpoint that by science 
we mean method, and then inquires what 
may be its processes. These he finds to be 
the processes of careful gathering of the 
evidence and equally careful making of 
interpretations. This element of care he 
thinks too frequently lacking in the appli- 
cations that are now being made of the 
results of scientific studies. What we need 
is sound philosophers who will help us to 
determine, first, what facts are worth seek- 
ing and, second, what they mean when 
once we have found them. 

In the same journal for February, Mr. 
Worth McClure of the Seattle public 
schools gives definite advice as to how to 
make use of new courses of study in im- 
proving classroom instruction. In Seattle 
a school for demonstration purposes was 
selected and a special corps of teachers 
installed. Schedules for visiting were pre- 
pared and the teachers who were to call 
went prepared in advance for observation. 
Each demonstration lesson was followed by 
a thirty-minute conference in which the 
significance of the work was brought out. 
A general background for the questions 
was established by means of directed pro- 
fessional reading, and general orientation 


was provided for in a series of supervisory 
conferences. 


AMERICAN EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


As one of a series of educational addresses 
under the auspices of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Professor Har- 
old Rugg presented a paper on ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Experimental School,’’ which is pub- 
lished in the Teachers College Record for 
February. This type of school he finds 
to be comparatively recent, among the 
very earliest being the school established 
by Dr. John Dewey at the University of 
Chicago. Since 1900 a number of schools 
have broken completely with tradition and 
may fairly, therefore, be referred to as ex- 
perimental schools. Such schools have in- 
troduced diversified programs of activities, 
have postponed treatment of formal skills, 
discovered the creative artist in the pupils, 
and particularly have utilized the life of 
the whole school as the agency of the max- 
imum development of the whole child. 
What these schools lack, however, is the 
application of scientific method in the eval- 
uation of results. Provision must be made 
for objective records of what goes on in 
the schools and the same application of 
measurements made to determine the actual 
progress accomplished. 


DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Certain of the state organizations of ele- 
mentary school principals are publishing 
excellent periodicals. The Bulletin of the 
Ohio Association for December contains 
among other contributions a study of de- 
partmental teaching in elementary schools. 
This was carried on by a committee of 
principals of Canton, who gathered data 
from all sections of the United States. The 
general attitude is favorable to depart- 
mental work. Numerous replies were 
quoted which indicate this. 
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CREATIVE LANGUAGE 


In the Journal of Education for January 
21 and 28, Professor Robinson of Rhode 
Island College of Education at Providence 
offers a ready-made program for a teachers’ 
meeting in which three persons will take 
the parts of the actors in a little drama. 
In the course of their dialogue they dis- 
cuss the attempts of the school to stimulate 
children to creative activity and bring out 
the significance of this type of language 
exercise. By way of illustration, poetic 
compositions of children are included. 


THE PROBLEM OF REPORT CARDS 


Two recent articles tell of progress in the 
development of new and better types of re- 
ports to parents. The first, in Childhood 
Education for January, by Miss Kate 
Kelly, Assistant Director of Elementary 
Education in Des Moines, Iowa, relates 
how a report card for children in the first 
and second grades is being evolved by 
means of systematic codperative investiga- 
tion. The judgments of all teachers as to 
the best procedure were compiled by a 
codrdinating committee and the main 
points gathered under such heads as atti- 
tudes, habits, and school subjects. The re- 
sults were embodied in a booklet to accom- 
pany a new card. 

A second account is from Principal Jas- 
per T. Palmer of Mount Vernon, New 
York, who tells in the Elementary School 
Journal for January how the older type 
of report in terms of percentages has been 
replaced in his school with definite indica- 
tions to the parents of the pupils’ progress 
in health, conduct, and work. The head- 
ings in the report are carefully defined in 
detail and the scoring is in terms of ‘‘ Not 
Doing His Best,’’ ‘‘Satisfaectory Effort,’’ 
and ‘‘Extraordinary Accomplishment.’’ 
The main heads are further explained by 
means of sub-titles such as ‘‘Citizenship’’ 
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for conduct and ‘‘Scholarship’’ for work. 
A system of honors has been devised with 
which to recognize attainment. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


The journal called Progressive Educa 
tion appears in an anniversary number, in 
which are summed up the outstanding 
achievements of various phases of educa- 
tion during the decade just passed. Among 
the topics presented are: ‘‘The Preschool 
Movement,’’ by Lois Hayden Meek ; ‘‘ Prog. 
ress in Elementary Education,’’ by Fred- 
erick G. Bonser; and ‘‘The Junior High 
School,’’ by S. R. Logan. Doctor Meek 
traces the beginning of the preschool move- 
ment from the attempt of Miss Harriet 
Johnson to study English children in the 
nursery school of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments. This work was, how- 
ever, projected upon the background of 
educational thinking derived from Froe- 
bel, Pestalozzi, and Rousseau. One of the 
most tangible outcomes of the interest in 
the education of young children has been 
the growth of nursery schools that are now 
springing up in various parts of the coun- 
try. These have been much influenced by 
the more advanced among the leaders in 
the field of kindergarten training. 

Professor Bonser in turn begins his de- 
scription of progress in elementary edu- 
cation by referring first to the efforts of 
Professor Francis W. Parker in 1875 to 
break down formalism in the schools of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, and shows how by 
gradual development it has come to pass 
that since 1919 progressive principles have 
permeated every phase of education. He 
points out that in the schools of Passaic, 
for instance, examples of the most ad- 
vanced type of school work can be found, 
showing that progress is not confined to 
private schools. The greatest need at pres- 
ent is a clearer conception on the part of 
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many teachers of the relation between the others on the Danish Folk High School as 


school and life. 

Mr. Logan feels that the junior high 
school has justified the claims made for it 
and points out that there are junior high 
schools in something like three-fourths of 
the American cities having a population 
of over 30,000. The most formidable ob- 
stacle in the way of development of the 
program of the junior high school is the 
academic obsession of many persons con- 
nected with the high schools. The intro- 
duction, however, of extra-classroom ac- 
tivities has done much to liberalize the 
program. Recognition of the fact that chil- 
dren from twelve to fifteen years of age 
are markedly different from those older 
and younger is essential to the working out 
of the future of this new administrative 
unit. 


EQUIPMENT FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Childhood Education concludes, with 
February, its series of numbers devoted to 
special topics. In this issue appears the 
report of a committee on equipment and 
supplies of the International Kindergarten 
Union. Articles are contributed by seven 
different writers who treat of such prob- 
lems as ‘‘Changing the Entire School En- 
vironment,’’ ‘‘Fitting Out the Individual 
Classroom,’’ ‘‘Providing the Toy Orches- 
tra,’ and ‘‘A Suitable Set-up for the 
Nursery School.’’ These articles are il- 
lustrated with photographs and drawings 
and constitute as a whole a valuable mon- 
ograph for all interested in providing for 
the nursery -school-kindergarten-primary 
unit. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN DENMARK 


The New Era for January is devoted 
entirely to a series of articles describing 
the more progressive aspects of education 
in the state of Denmark. Prominent among 
the articles are those by Hans Lund and 


it is today. This is a unique institution 
that provides opportunities for youth and 
adults beyond the age of schooling not 
duplicated in any other country. Other 
writers in this number refer to these schools 
as a part of what is called the‘ free school’’ 
movement in Denmark. This appears to 
consist in large measure in supplanting 
the older type of bookish training with 
what is now known in America as an activ- 
ities program. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Music for Young Children. By Alice G. 
Thorn. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929. Pp. 158. 

Essay Backgrounds for Writing and Speak- 
ing. Edited by Anthony F. Blanks. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929. Pp. 378. 

Persuasive Speaking. By John A. McGee. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929. Pp. 300. 

De la Vida Norteamericana. By Antonio 
Heras. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929. Pp. 206. 

Health and Physical Education. By Alonzo 
F. Myers and Ossian C. Bird. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1928. Pp. 342. Illus. $1.50. 

Treasure Trove. Collected by Sophia Mc- 
Entyre and Marietta Voorhees. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1929. Pp. 175. 
Illus. 

Buried Treasure. Collected by Sophia Mc- 
Entyre and Marietta Voorhees. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 190. 
Tilus. 

Significant Changes and Trends in the 
Teaching of Mathematics Throughout the 
World Since 1910. Fourth Yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Bureau of Publications, 1929. Pp. 
186. $1.75. 
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The Articulation of the Units of American 
Education. Seventh Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1929. Pp. 616. 

Preschool and Parental Education. Twen- 
ty-eighth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Ed- 
ited by Guy M. Whipple. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1929. 
Pp. 875. 

Poetry of Our Times. Selected and edited 
by Sharon Brown. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1928. Pp. 551. 

Walk, Look and Listen! By Raymond T. 
Fuller. New York: John Day Co., 1929. 
Pp. 295. $2.50. 

The Business Administration of a School 
System. By Ward G. Reeder. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1929. Pp. 454. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1928: No. 326, A Personal Study of 
Women Deans in Colleges and Univer- 
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sities, by Jane L. Jones; pp. 155. 
330, State and Local Administration of 
School Transportation, by Roe L. Johns; 


pp. 1384. No. 334, The Professional 
Needs of Teachers of English, by Willis 
B. Coale; pp. 85. No. 336, The Begin- 
nings of Education in Maine, by Ava 
H. Chadbourne; pp. 135. No. 337, A 
Study of the Summer High School, by 
Willis H. Reals; pp. 88. 

Statistics for Beginners in Education. By 
Frederick L. Whitney. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1929. Pp. 123. 

The Supervision of Secondary Subjects. 
Edited by Willis L. Uhl. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co., 1929. Pp. 673. 

The Music Hour. Elementary Teacher’s 
Book. By O. MeConathy, W. O. Miess- 
ner, E. B. Birge, and M. E. Bray. New- 
ark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1929. Pp. 260. 

Training for Group Experience. Recorded 
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Inquiry, 129 East 52nd Street, 1929 
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The Work of the Public Schools. Roche 
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Orleans Geometry Prognosis Test. By Joe 
eph B. Orleans and Jacob S. Orlean 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1929% 
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